


U.S. Craft Fly Rescue Missions in Tunisia 


Thousands of Tunisians received 
food, water, blankets and medical 
supplies from U.S. Sixth Fleet Rescue 
Units after floods struck the area on 
March 29. 


Aircraft from the Rescue Task 
Force—the U.S. Sixth Fleet ships, 
Aircraft Carrier U.S.S. Forrestal, 
Amphibious Ship U.S.S. Ponce, and 
Guided Missile Destroyer U.S.S. 
Sampson—fiew more than 100 sorties 
and rescued over 1,000 Tunisians 


from trees, rooftops and from the 
flood waters of the Medjerda River. 

U.S. Navy and U.S. Marine heli- 
copters flew more than 200 hours and 
carried over 140,000 pounds of emer- 
gency relief supplies to stricken areas 
during the 3-day operation. They also 
aided in the airlift of flood victims. 
(See photo above). 

The Sixth Fleet worked side by 
side with the military men of three 
other nations—France, Italy and Al- 
geria. 


A helicopter pilot lends a 
helping hand with food for the flood 
victims of Tunisia. 


Ambassador Talcott W. Seelye 
greets Tunisian Minister of Public 
Works Mohamed Sayah, right, 
prior to the reconnaissance 
rescue mission. 
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THE COVER—Secretary Rog- 
ers extends best wishes to Am- 
bassador David K. E. Bruce, 
left, who called upon the Sec- 
retary shortly before leaving on 
May 6 for his new assignment 
as Chief of the U.S. Liaison 
Office in Peking. The veteran 
diplomat was accompanied on 
his trip to China by Mrs. Bruce 
and several members of his 
staff. 





FROM THE PRESIDENT’S REPORT 


United States Foreign Policy for the Seventies 


President Nixon sent his annual report on foreign 
affairs to the Congress on May 3. It was entitled, “United 
States Foreign Policy for the 1970’s, Shaping a Durable 
Peace.” In this introduction, the President said in part: 


My previous Reports chronicled our progress during 
the first three years of this Administration. Despite shift- 
ing currents, and recognizing that the calendar cannot 
draw neat dividing lines, there has been a positive 
evolution. 

In 1969, we defined our basic approach, drawing the 
blueprint of a new strategy for peace. 

In 1970, we implemented new policies, building toward 


oe. 

In 1971, we made essential breakthroughs, and a 
global structure of peace emerged. 

This past year we realized major results from our 
previous efforts. Together they are shaping a durable 
peace. 

—tThree years of careful groundwork produced an 
historic turning point in our relations with the People’s 
Republic of China. My conversations with Chinese lead- 
ers in February 1972 reestablished contact between the 
world’s most powerful and the world’s most populous 
countries, thereby transforming the postwar landscape. 
The journey to Peking launched a process with immense 
potential for the betterment of our peoples and the build- 
ing of peace in Asia and the world. Since then we have 
moved to concrete measures which are improving rela- 
tions and creating more positive conditions in the region. 
China is becoming fully engaged with us and the world. 
The process is not inexorable, however. Both countries 
will have to continue to exercise restraint and contribute 
to a more stable environment. 


—The May 1972 summit meeting with the leadership 
of the Soviet Union achieved a broad range of significant 
agreements. Negotiations across a wide front, which set 
the stage for the meeting, were successfully concluded in 
Moscow. Progress in one area reinforced progress in 
others. For the first time two nations agreed to limit the 
strategic weapons that are the heart of their national 
survival. We launched cooperative ventures in several 
fields. We agreed on basic principles to govern our rela- 
tions. Future areas of cooperation and negotiation were 
opened up. There has been, in sum, major movement 
toward a steadier and more constructive relationship. On 
the other hand, areas of tension and potential conflict 
remain, and certain patterns of Soviet behavior continue 
to cause concern. 

—The attainment of an honorable settlement in 
Vietnam was the most satisfying development of this past 
year. Successful Vietnamization and intensive negotia- 
tions culminated in the Agreement signed on January 
27, 1973. This was quickly followed by a settlement in 
neighboring Laos in February. The steady courage and 
patience of Americans who supported our policy through 
the years were echoed in the moving salutes of our re- 
turning men. But the coals of war still glow in Vietnam 
and Laos, and a ceasefire remains elusive altogether in 


Cambodia. Much work remains to consolidate peace in 
Indochina. 


—In Western Europe the inevitable strains of read- 
justment persisted as we moved from American pre- 
dominance to balanced partnerships. Generally these 
were healthy manifestations of the growing strength 
of countries who share common values and objectives. 
With less fanfare, but no less dedication, than in our 
negotiations with adversaries, we consulted closely with 
our friends. Such a process may not be as susceptible to 
dramatic advances, but we believe that we had paved the 
way for substantial progress in Atlantic relations in the 
coming months. Major political, security, and economic 
negotiations are on the agenda. They will test the wisdom 
and adaptability of our Alliance. 

—There was continued evolution toward a more 
mature and equitable partnership with Japan. Confidence 
in our shared purposes, which appeared shaken in 1971, 
has since been reaffirmed. Nevertheless, we have not yet 
fully defined our new political relationship, and serious 
economic problems confront us. Our relations with 
Tokyo will be an area of prime attention during the 
coming year. 

—In the past year we advanced toward major reform 
of the international economic system. With others we 
have launched proposals to create a more stable inter- 
national monetary system, and a more open world 
trading order through new international trade negotia- 
tions. This process of readjustment is not without crises, 
however, and voices of narrow nationalism are heard on 
both sides of the ocean. We have a long and difficult way 
to go. 

—tThe explosive Middle East continued in the twilight 
zone between peace and open conflict. The ceasefire 
arranged at our initiative lasted into its third year, but 
no genuine progress was made toward a permanent 
settlement. Some foreign military forces were withdrawn 
from the region, but the mix of local animosities and 
external power still makes the Middle East a most dan- 
gerous threat to world peace. Efforts to find political 
solutions are menaced by the upward spiral of terrorism 
and reprisal. 

—For the South Asian Subcontinent it was a year of 
rebuilding and readjustment after the conflict in 1971. 
India, Pakistan, and the new nation of Bangladesh made 
tentative moves toward accommodation. But there is still 
a long road to the stability and reconcilation that are 
required if the massive human needs of one-fifth of man- 
kind are to be met. 


—lIn the Western Hemisphere the United States fol- 
lowed its deliberate policy of restraint, encouraging others 
to furnish concepts as well as resources for Hemispheric 
development. A healthy process of regional initiatives 
and self-definition is now underway, and the foundations 
have been established for a more mature partnership 
with our Latin American friends. The common task of 
redefining and imparting fresh purpose to our community, 
however, is far from completed. 
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—Asia has witnessed a settlement of the Vietnam war 
and major developments in relations among the principal 
powers. It is there that the Nixon Doctrine has been most 
extensively applied. There has been positive growth in 
self-help and regional cooperation. But these nations 
are entering a period of delicate readjustment and 
American steadiness will be crucial. 

—In Africa our goals remained economic develop- 
ment, racial justice, and a stable peace resting on inde- 
pendent states. We continue to recognize, however, that 
these are largely the tasks of the African nations them- 
selves—and there were both hopeful and discouraging 
events this past year. Our policies of restraint and eco- 
nomic support are designed to help Africa realize its 
rich potential. 

—We moved down the interrelated paths of national 
security, arms control, and a strong defense. The strategic 
arms limitation pacts with the Soviet Union were a mile- 
stone, but major tasks remain—the extension of limita- 
tions on strategic arms and then their reduction; the 
mutual and balanced reduction of conventional forces in 
Central Europe. In our defense posture we have main- 
tained a clearly sufficient power, and we reached an all- 
volunteer army. But we are still searching for doctrines 
and deployments fully adequate to changing times and 
surging costs. Our fundamental principle remains keeping 
America strong enough to preserve our vital interests and 
promote the prospects of peace. 

—We paid increasing attention to global issues that 
more and more demand international solutions. Progress 
was encouraging in some areas, such as reducing the 
flow of drugs. The world community still refused to 
grapple effectively, however, with other issues such as 
terrorism. The global dimension of diplomacy has been 
developing unevenly. 

* x * 


Since last year’s Report, there has been historic 
progress. A changed world has moved closer to a lasting 
peace. Many events were colorful, but their true drama 
is that they can herald a new epoch, not fade as fleeting 
episodes. 

As in any year, however, there were disappointments 
as well as successes. And wherever there is progress, new 
challenges are added to an always unfinished agenda. 

Shaping a peaceful world requires, first of all, an 
America that stays strong, an America that stays in- 
volved. 

—But the United States alone cannot realize this goal. 
Our friends and adversaries alike must share in the 
enterprise of peace. 

The President and the Administration alone cannot 
pursue this goal. We need the cooperation of the Con- 
gress and the support of the American people. 

It is to these audiences at home and abroad that this 
Report is addressed. 


The text of the conclusion to the President's message 
‘ollows: 


In the past four years, there have been fundamental 
changes and signal successes. We have cleared away 
vestiges of the past. We have erased or moderated 
hostilities. And we are ng partnerships. 

The specific events or policies, however important, 
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reflect a more profound enterprise. We are seeking the 
philosophical, as well as the practical, reorientation of 
our foreign policy. This is the primary challenge of a 
radically different world. If America is to provide the 
leadership that only it can, Americans must identify 
with new visions and purposes. 

As we look toward this nation’s two hundredth birth- 
day, we shall continue our efforts—with the people and 
the Congress—to create this new consensus. 

In the transition from the bipolar world of American 
predominance to the multipolar world of shared respon- 
sibilities, certain themes need emphasis. They indicate not 
only what our approach is, but what it is not. 

We seek a stable structure, not a classical balance of 
power. Undeniably, national security must rest upon a 
certain equilibrium between potential adversaries. The 
United States cannot entrust its destiny entirely, or even 
largely, to the goodwill of others. Neither can we expect 
other countries so to mortgage their future. Solid security 
involves external restraints on potential opponents as 
well as self-restraint. 

Thus a certain balance of power is inherent in any 
international system and has its place in the one we 
envision. But it is not the overriding concept of our 
foreign policy. First of all, our approach reflects the 
realities of the nuclear age. The classical concept of 
balance of power included continual maneuvering for 
marginal advantages over others. In the nuclear era this 
is both unrealistic and dangerous. It is unrealistic because 
when both sides possess such enormous power, small 
additional increments cannot be translated into tangible 
advantage or even usable political strength. And it is 
dangerous because attempts to seek tactical gains might 
lead to confrontation which could be catastrophic. 

Secondly, our approach includes the element of con- 
sensus. All nations, adversaries and friends alike, must 
have a stake in preserving the international system. They 
must feel that their principles are being respected and 
their national interests secured. They must, in short, see 
positive incentive for keeping the peace, not just the 
dangers of breaking it. If countries believe global arrange- 
ments threaten their vital concerns, they will challenge 
them. If the international environment meets their vital 
concerns, they will work to maintain it. Peace 
mutual accommodation as well as mutual restraint. 

Negotiation with adversaries does not alter our more 
fundamental ties with friends. We have made a concerted 
effort to move from confrontation to negotiation. We 
have done well. At the same time, our determination to 
reduce divisions has not eroded distinctions between 
friends and adversaries. Our alliances remain the corner- 
stones of our foreign policy. They reflect shared values 
and purposes. They involve major economic interests. 
They provide the secure foundation on which to base 
negotiations. 

Although their forms must be adapted to new condi- 
tions, these ties are enduring. We have no intention of 
sacrificing them in efforts to engage adversaries in the 
shaping of peace. Indeed, such efforts cannot succeed, nor 
can they have lasting meaning, without the bonds of 
traditional friendships. There is no higher objective than 
the strengthening of our partnerships. 

Detente does not mean the end of danger. oe 
ments in both the tone and substance of our relations 
have indeed reduced tensions and heightened the pros- 








pects for peace. But these processes are not automatic or 
easy. They require vigilance and firmness and exertion. 
Nothing would be more dangerous than to assume pre- 
maturely that dangers have disappeared. 

Thus we maintain strong military power even as we 
seek mutual limitation and reduction of arms. We do not 
mistake climate for substance. We base our policies on 
the actions and capabilities of others, not just on estimates 
of their intentions. 

Detente is not the same as lasting peace. And peace 
does not guarantee tranquility or mean the end of con- 
tention. The world will hold perils for as far ahead as 
we can see. 

We intend to share responsibilities, not abdicate them. 
We have emphasized the need for other countries to 
take on more responsibilities for their security and 
development. The tangible result has often been a reduc- 
tion in our overseas presence or our share of contribu- 
tions. But our purpose is to continue our commitment to 
the world in ways we can sustain, not to camouflage a 
retreat. We took these steps only when our friends were 
prepared for them. They have been successfully carried 
out because American backing remained steady. They 
have helped to maintain support in this country for a 
responsible foreign policy. 

I underlined the vital importance of the redefined 
American role two years ago: 

“Our participation remains crucial. Because of the 


abundance of our resources and the stretch of our 

technology, America’s impact on the world remains 

enormous, whether by our action or by our inaction. 

Our awareness of the world is too keen, and our con- 

cern for peace too deep, for us to remove the measure 

of stability which we have provided for the past 25 

years.” 

Measured against the challenges we faced and the 
goals we set, we can take satisfaction in the record of 
the past four years. Our progress has been more marked 
in reducing tensions than in restructuring partnerships. 
We have negotiated an end to a war and made future 
wars less likely by improving relations with major ad- 
versaries. Our bonds with old friends have proved dur- 
able during these years of profound change. But we 
are still searching for more balanced relationships. This 
will be our most immediate concern, even as we pursue 
our other goals. 


Where peace is newly planted, we shall work to make 
it thrive. 


Where bridges have been built, we shall work to make 
them stronger. 


Where friendships have endured, we shall work to 
make them grow. 

During the next four years—with the help of others— 
we shall continue building an international structure 


which could silence the sounds of war for the remainder 
of this century. 


CORDIAL GREETING—Ambassador Marion H. Smoak, Acting Chief of Protocel, center, welcomes Han Hsu, Deputy Chief of 
the People’s Republic of China Liaison Office in Washington, and other members of the Chinese Diplomatic Mission as they 
arrived at Dulles Airport on April 18. At the left is Arthur W. Hummel, Jr., Deputy Assistant Secretary for East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs. Huang Chen, former Ambassador to France, will be Chief of Peking’s Liaison Office. 
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State Contracts For 











Employee-Management 
Relations Training 


To meet training needs of Foreign 
Service management officials and con- 
fidential employees, the Department 
has contracted with the Labor Rela- 
tions Training Center of the Civil 
Service Commission to prepare, and 
teach at the Department, a special 
course On employee-management rela- 
tions under Executive Order 11636. 

The new system of employee par- 
ticipation, through elected representa- 
tives, in the formulation of personnel 
policies and procedures affecting the 
conditions of Foreign Service em- 
ployment, requires that management 
officials acquire new skills for collec- 
tive dealings with employee organiza- 
tions and for implementation of 
collective agreements. 

E.O. 11636, “Employee-Manage- 
ment Relations in the Foreign Serv- 
ice,” is not a self executing document. 
It requires rather complicated and 
sometimes rather precise procedures 
for management officials to follow in 
performing their duties. 

Negotiation of agency-wide agree- 
ments with AFSA is delegated to a 
relatively few officers in the Depart- 
ment, but implementation of nego- 
tiated agreements will involve nearly 
all management officials and confi- 
dential employees in the Department 
and at posts abroad. 

The recently published Guidelines 
for Implementation of E.O. 11636 
at Foreign Service Posts (CA-3007 
of April 5, 1973) introduced a whole 
new concept of collective dealings for 
which there is little or no experience 
in the Foreign Service. 

It is for this reason that profes- 
sional teaching assistance was sought 
to prepare this special course. 

The course will: 

®@ Review the history of labor 
unions and employee organizations 
in the Federal service and the For- 


s eign Service; 


® Explain the roles and functions 
of employee organizations and agency 
management under the Executive 
Orders; 

® Compare the collective dealing 
provisions of E.O. 11636 with similar 
provisions for the Civil Service and 
in the private sector; 

® Simulate the problems of im- 
plementation of employee-manage- 
ment agreements. by use of in-basket 
exercises, group discussions, and 
filmed negotiating sessions; 
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Secretary Rogers Visits Latin America 


Secretary Rogers began a 17-day visit to eight Latin American coun- 
tries Saturday, May 12. The trip began in Mexico City and was sched- 
uled to end May 28 in Kingston, Jamaica. 

The Secretary will represent President Nixon at the inauguration of 
Argentine President-elect Hector Campora in Buenos Aires, May 25. 

In addition to the visits in Mexico, Argentina and Jamaica, the sched- 
ule included stops in Nicaragua, Venezuela, Peru, Colombia and Brazil. 

Secretary Rogers was accompanied by William J. Casey, Under Secre- 
tary for Economic Affairs; Jack B. Kubisch, Assistant Secretary of State 
for Inter-American Affairs-designate; Richard F. Pedersen, Counselor 
of the Department; and Daniel Szabo, Deputy Assistant Secretary (Eco- 
nomic Policy) of the Bureau of Inter-American Affairs. Mrs. Rogers and 


Mrs. Kubisch also made the trip. 


This was the most extensive trip in number of countries visited by a 
Secretary of State since Cordell Hull stopped at eight countries in a two 
and a half month trip by ship in 1933-34. 


@ Explain management organiza- 
tion for collective dealing; 

@ Review Foreign Service griev- 
ance procedures; and, 

@ Focus on the implementation of 
the Order in the Department and at 
Foreign Service posts. 

The course lasts three days and 
will be given six times at dates to be 
arranged between the Department 
and the Training Center. The first 
course will be held at the Depart- 
ment June 19, 20 and 21. 

The course is intended primarily 
for the following categories of per- 
sonnel: 

(1) Overseas: Principal Officers, 
DCM’s, Principal Administrative Of- 
ficers and Principal Personnel Offi- 
cers; 

(2) In the Department: Executive 
Directors, their Principal Deputies; 
Special Assistants to the Principal 
Officers of the Department, and Per- 
sonnel Officers who were ruled by 
the Employee-Management Relations 





Commission to be Management Offi- 
cials or Confidential Employees for 
purposes of the representation elec- 
tion of October 10, 1972. 

Any employee assigned to one 
of the above positions is eligible to 
take the course. Any such employee 
who will be in Washington during 
June 19, 20, 21, arid is interested 
in taking the course, should contact 
DG/EM Room 7327 N.W. Exten- 
sion 22819. Per diem is available for 
employees from abroad. 

Although the dates for the course 
offerings for FY74 have not yet been 
set, any employee who is eligible for 
this training and who is interested in 
taking the course during July or 
August should indicate such interest 
to DG/EM. 

Official telegraphic channels are 
available for management officials 
and confidential employees interested 
in reserving space in the June 19, 20, 
21 course. 


Two Educational Funds Memorialize Noel and Moore 


Two educational funds have been 
established to honor the memory of 
Ambassador Cleo A. Noel, Jr., U.S. 
envoy to the Sudan, and Deputy Chief 
of Mission George Curtis Moore, who 
were slain by Black September Pales- 
tinian terrorists in Khartoum on 
March 2. (See NEWSLETTER, March.) 

Friends of Ambassador Noel set 
up an educational fund at Moberly 
Junior College in Moberly, Missouri. 
Contributions, made out to the Am- 
bassador Cleo A. Noel, Jr., Memor- 
ial Fund, may be sent to Will Ben 
Sims, Moberly City Bank & Trust 
Company, Moberly, Missouri 65270. 

The University of Southern Cali- 


fornia also established the George 
Curtis Moore Memorial Scholarship 
in international relations in honor of 
Mr. Moore. Mr. Moore, who ma- 
jored in international relations, was 
a graduate—magna cum laude—in 
the university’s College of Letters, 
Arts and Sciences in 1949. He also 
earned his M.A. degree at the uni- 
versity’s Graduate School in 1951. 

Contributions for the Moore Me- 
morial Scholarship may be sent to 
Dr. Ross N. Berkes, Director, School 
of International Relations, University 
of Southern California, Los Angeles, 
California 90007. 











REPORT ON FOREIGN POLICY 


Secretary Rogers Sees 1973 as a Year of Building 


Secretary Rogers presented his annual report on 
United States Foreign Relations to the Congress on 
April 19. In a covering letter to Senator J. William Ful- 
bright and Representative Thomas E. Morgan, Chairmen 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee and the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee, Mr. Rogers said, 
“This report provides a comprehensive record of the 
events and policies of 1972. In a brief introductory com- 
ment, I set forth nine major policy objectives for 1973 
and a table of key indices showing the state of the world 
in statistics.” 


The Secretary’s introductory comment follows: 


1973 will be a year of building in American foreign 
policy—for in 1973 we will be initiating new negotia- 
tions and developing new relationships which could 
determine the political-economic structure of the world 
for the remainder of this century. As President Nixon 
stated in his second Inaugural Address: “We are em- 
barking on an era that presents challenges as great as 
those any nation or any generation has ever faced.” 

We have reached this formative stage in international 
affairs as a result of the dramatic changes of the past 
year, changes due in substantial measure to innovations 
we began to introduce into American foreign policy 
four years ago. 

We can take special pride in the four accomplishments 
of last year that are enabling us to complete the transi- 
tion from the concerns of the past to the construction 
of a new and more peaceful international environment. 


—The profound transformation the United Stafes 
brought about during 1972 in our relations with the 
People’s Republic of China is opening new opportunities 
for an Asia at peace. A “new start” was the phrase 
Premier Chou En-lai used in his toast during President 
Nixon’s first night in Peking. Today—as the first official 
Americans to reside in Peking since 1949 have already 
arrived—there is no question that a new start in our 
relations is being carried forward. We are particularly 
hopeful that progress in U.S.-Chinese relations will lead 
— an improving international climate throughout 

ia. 

—Firm foundations for a new era of cooperative 
efforts between the world’s two most powerful nations 
now exist in the aftermath of the Moscow Summit. A 
fabric of common interests and of instruments of co- 
operation is being created that will serve to perpetuate 
better relations. And agreements to limit offensive and 
defensive arms have been concluded that may well be 
viewed historically as the critical point when risks of 
= conflict between us turned permanently down- 
ward. 

—The flash point of Europe’s dangers for 25 years, 
Berlin, has been defused, and the Quadripartite Agree- 
ment has proven to be a major stimulant to favorable 
evolution in the European situation. Not only has the 
inner German agreement followed, but movement toward 
conferences on European security and cooperation and 


on mutual and balanced force reductions has been has- 
tened as a result. 

—The Paris Agreement on Vietnam is bringing an 
end to this century’s longest war. Though it is yet im- 
perfectly observed a ceasefire has been established in 
Vietnam and Laos. And a framework for a peaceful 
environment in Indochina has been established. 

= * * * 

1972 was thus a year of achievement in our efforts 
to turn away from the rigidity of confrontation and ten- 
sions of the cold war. 1973 will be a year during which 
we will concentrate on forging this progress into a dur- 
able structure of peace. In doing so we shall seek to 
accomplish nine objectives. 

First, we will cooperate with Europeans, eastern and 
western, in what we hope will be a decisive lowering of 
barriers to Europe’s sense of unity—seeking to enhance 
mutual security through strategic arms limitations and 
mutual and balanced force reductions and to free the 
flow of people and ideas throughout the continent. 

Of the many significant developments taking place in 
U.S.-Soviet relations, negotiations this year on a perma- 
nent and comprehensive strategic offensive arms agree- 
ment will be the single most important. A successful 
conclusion of those negotiations will also be of impor- 
tance to Europe as a whole, further stabilizing strategic 
relations under which Europe derives its basic protection. 

On this as on so many other issues close cooperation 
between us and our allies in NATO continues to be of 
fundamental importance. We will consult closely with 
them throughout the course of these negotiations to en- 
sure that their interests are taken fully into account. 

The ABM Treaty we signed last year is a major con- 
tribution to strategic stability, but it must be accompanied 
by a permanent agreement on offensive strategic arms. 
The ABM Treaty could not have been achieved until 
the principle of equivalence had been met to the satis- 
faction of both sides. There should not be one standard 
for defensive and another for offensive arms. Essential 


equivalence must be achieved in this area as well— | 


equivalence based on the principles of comparable se- 
curity and no unilateral chaation to either side. An 
agreement based on this approach would contribute to 
the maintenance of a stable U.S.-Soviet strategic rela- 
tionship and enhance the security of both countries and 
of the entire world. 

Exploratory talks have begun on a mutual and bal- 
anced reduction of forces in central Europe. Full scale 
negotiations are expected to begin in the fall. Reductions 
in the forces that have so long faced each other in central 
Europe would further contribute to the strengthening of 
peace in Europe. Our own policies have been a motivat- 
ing force in these negotiations. We will pursue them to 
a conclusion that reduces the confrontation of forces in 
central Europe. 

In the meantime it is important that we do not uni- 
laterally reduce our own forces, as some have advocated, 
and risk in consequence both the prospect of negotiating 
an agreed limitation on forces in central Europe and an 
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unbalancing of the military relationship. 

Freer Relations Within Europe. Just as we will seek 
to reduce the confrontation that impedes cooperation, 
so will we endeavor to help lower the political barriers 
that divide Europe. In the forthcoming Conference on 
Security and Cooperation in Europe we are well aware 
that the Soviet Union will be attaching considerable im- 
portance to the inviolability of present territorial bound- 
aries. The Soviet Union must be equally aware of our 
determination that this issue not be used as a pretext 
for ratifying a political division of Europe. 

Fortunately barriers are lessening and each state in 
eastern Europe is now Officially seeking to improve its 
cooperation with western Europe. The Conference will 
provide an excellent opportunity to widen the frame- 
work of relationships which engage them with ourselves 
and their neighbors. It is of particular importance that 
the Conference achieve objectives agreed upon at the 
last meeting of NATO: closer, more open and freer 
relationships among all people in Europe, and a wider 
flow of information and ideas. 

It would be erroneous to presume that widely divergent 
national perspectives on the range of these freedoms do 
not exist. But we accept General Secretary Brezhnev’s 
recent statement that the possibilities here are “quite 
broad” as an expression of a welcome intent to move 
toward us in an area of relations where we have such 
deep convictions. 

Relations With States of Eastern Europe. We antici- 
pate also that significant advances will be made this year 
in our bilateral relations with states in eastern Europe. 
Since the President’s visit to Romania in 1969 concrete 
improvements have been achieved with Romania, Poland, 
and Hungary in trade, in consular protection and serv- 
ices, in scientific and technological cooperation, and in 
cultural contacts. Our relations with nonaligned Yugo- 
slavia have continued to progress. 

During 1973 we hope to achieve substantial improve- 
ments with Czechoslovakia and Bulgaria. The Foreign 
Ministers of both countries told me at the U.N. General 
Assembly session last fall their governments would wel- 
come concrete improvements. We share that desire and 
are responding to it. As has been the case with other 
states in eastern Europe the conclusion of consular con- 
ventions will be the starting point. 

In Moscow last spring President Nixon and General 
> Secretary Brezhnev pledged our countries to recognize 
the sovereign equality of all states, to make no claim 
to any special rights or advantages in world affairs, and 
to seek to promote conditions in which no country will 
be subject to outside interference in its internal affairs. 
| Full application of these principles is central to the 
| détente so many now desire. 


} Economic Relations. Both the Soviet Union and east- 
em European nations place commercial issues high on 
their agenda of bilateral interests. We also give high pri- 
ority to expanding our trade with eastern Europe. During 
1973 as our relations with individual countries improve 
we will move to normalize trade and to initiate broader 
trade arrangements. We have submitted and are seeking 
approval of legislation which will authorize the President 
to extend most-favored-nation treatment to the Soviet 
Union and to those countries of eastern Europe and 
elsewhere who do not now have it. Such congressional 
action would be consistent with the improvement in our 
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Secretary Rogers signs the letter of transmittal for his report 
to Congress on U.S. foreign relations. 


political relations; it will be of central importance in our 
efforts to increase trade with the Soviet Union and eastern 
Europe. ; 

The trade agreement we signed with the Soviet Union 
in October contemplates that U.S.-Soviet trade will triple 
over the 1969-71 level, rising to an aggregate amount 
of at least $1.5 billion. And in eastern Europe we will 
endeavor to increase our exports significantly. 

Second, we are turning our energies to the task of 
helping to build what hopefully will be Asia’s first period 
of peace in 40 years into a network of stability based on 
commitments to mutual noninterference, with the ultimate 
aim of bringing about cooperation among all of Asia’s 
peoples. 

To solidify and perpetuate the peace that has now 
been achieved in most of Indochina is, of course, a 
pressing objective to which we are devoting a maximum 
effort. Although a certain unsettled period is to be ex- 
pected in the immediate aftermath of a cease-fire, to date 
we are not satisfied with implementation of the Agree- 
ment. We are scrupulously carrying out the provisions 
of the settlement, and we expect others to do so as well. 
The International Conference on Vietnam held in Paris 
from February 26 to March 2, 1973, was an important 
step in this direction. The Conference participants en- 
dorsed the Vietnam Peace Agreement, pledged to ob- 
serve its terms and support its full implementation, and 
to associate themselves with the peacekeeping process. 
They also agreed to respect the independence and sov- 
ereignty of Cambodia and Laos with a view to help 
bring durable peace to those countries as well. 


Our wider objective and hope is that with this peace 
all Asians can be freed from the bitterness of past con- 
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frontation so that they may concentrate on building and 
renewing cooperative relationships throughout the area. 
The United States supports and will continue to support 
efforts of Asian and Pacific nations to develop and ex- 
pand regional cooperation. 

At the same time America’s role in Asia must remain 
strong and active. Continued American engagement in 
Asia is mandated not only by the volume of our current 
economic and political interests (our total trade with Asia 
now equals 85 percent of our trade with western Europe), 
but by the need to prevent a recurrence of the conditions 
that brought America into warfare in Asia three times 
within one generation. 

The growing rapproachement in Asia, including of 
course our own and Japan’s with China, will contribute 
to achieving stability throughout the continent. We take 
seriously the mutual commitment which the People’s 
Republic of China and we made in the Shanghai Com- 
munique that each of us would eschew and oppose at- 
tempts by anyone to impose hegemony in the Asia- 
Pacific region. Scrupulous adherence to this principle 
can be the building block from which more normal re- 
lations can be constructed throughout the area. 

U.S.—P.R.C. Relations. In our bilateral relations with 
China we will work thoughtfully and energetically to 
ensure that last year’s initial improvements prosper and 
expand during 1973. The establishment of liaison offices 
in our respective capitals, the agreement already reached 
on further cultural exchange, and the progress anticipated 
in economic relations will all contribute to further de- 
velopment of normal relations. In Paris last month I 
was able to reach agreement in principle on the issues 
of U.S. private claims against the P.R.C. and frozen 
Chinese assets in the United States. We expect our trade 
in 1973 to increase significantly. We will urge that larger 
numbers of Chinese be sent to the United States as well 
as encourage an increase in the number of Americans 
going to China. 

Reconstruction in Indochina. 1973 must also be the 
year when the nations of Indochina shift decisively from 
the concerns of war to the tasks of reconciliation and 
reconstruction. A reconstruction program in Indochina 
will not only hold out hopes of a better life to the 
peoples of these nations; it will be a major influence in 
ensuring the integrity of the peace we have agreed upon 
and even in altering the framework of relationships be- 
tween us and North Vietnam. We look forward to a 
more constructive relationship with North Vietnam but 
neither this—nor economic assistance—will be possible 
unless the Vietnam Agreement is fully carried out. 


We see such a reconstruction program as a funda- 
mental aspect in our effort to extend the accomplish- 
ments of the peace agreement into broad stability through- 
out Southeast Asia and to Asia as a whole. We will be 
devoting particularly close attention this spring to en- 
suring that we have the means and capability of pursuing 
this policy to a successful completion. The program will 
and should be one in which other nations—notably Japan 
and members of the European Community—also make 
an important contribution. We will consult closely with 
Congress on this program. 


South Asia. For historical and cultural reasons Ameri- 
cans—and many Asians—tend to think of Asia in far 
eastern and Pacific terms. But the continent-wide sta- 
bility and cooperation we seek to bring about cannot be 
complete without the participation of the nations of 
South Asia. 

The United States seeks a close relationship with each 





of the nations in South Asia. Pakistan, Bangladesh, and 
India will all have an important influence and effect upon 
Asian stability. 

We will continue our strong support for the viability 
and cohesion of Pakistan because of our longstanding 
relationship and because of its importance to the stability 
of the entire region. Our support for the efforts of the 
new government of Bangladesh to place the nation on 
a firm foundation of stability and progress will continue, 
In recent months, India has expressed a desire to im- 
prove relations with the United States. We reciprocate 
that desire. We will look to India, as South Asia’s largest 
nation, to play a leading role in building a climate for 
peace in South Asia which will contribute to peace 
throughout the continent. 

Third, in the Middle East, the only remaining area of 
chronic conflict in the world where no negotiations are 
in progress, we will actively encourage the parties to 
initiate, during 1973, a genuine negotiating process. 

Some people claim that the conflict between Israel and 
the Arabs, which has now lasted in chronic or acute 
stages for 25 years, is impossible to resolve. 

—yYet it has already proven possible to make progress 
through negotiation in other areas of passionate differ- 
ences: in South and North Korea, South and North 
Vietnam, Pakistan and India, West and East Germany. 

—New prospects for an improved quality of life lie 
before all peoples of the Middle East which could bring 
about a national and human resurgence when a just 
peace releases energies from preoccupation with the past. 

—And the relaxation of tensions between the major 
powers, the continuing quest for a peaceful settlement 
in many countries of the area, and the maintenance of 
military calm make 1973 a favorable time for the pro- 
cess to get underway. 

We know of no other way to arrive at the mutual 
clarifications of national interests necessary for progress 
toward peace than to engage, whether directly or indi- 
rectly, in negotiation. Outside forces cannot impose 4 
settlement. We see no prospect for any other external 
means of narrowing differences. 

For many months we have sought in the Middle East 
to convey one fundamental point: that agreement to 
negotiation requires no change of objectives but only a 
thoughtful approach to the possibility of mutually ad- 
vantageous accommodation. That is the process that has 
taken place to the common benefit of peoples elsewhere | 
—a process we ourselves have benefited from in Viet- | 
nam. It is a process that would also benefit the peoples | 
in the Middle East—Palestinian, Israeli, and the peoples | 
in the Arab states concerned. It is in such a process, ’ 
and not in nihilistic terrorism of the kind that took the 
lives of two of our finest diplomats in Khartoum, that 
hope for a better future lies. 


If, as a first step, negotiations on an interim Suez 
Canal agreement can be brought about and pursued to} 
successful implementation, as we believe possible, the 
result would: reinforce the cease-fire, separate the mili- 
tary forces of the two sides, result in partial Israeli with- 
drawal, open the Suez Canal to international commerce, 
and, most importantly, create momentum toward a per- 
manent settlement based on U.N. Resolution 242. 


I have placed such emphasis upon an interim agree- | 
ment (not as an end in itself but as a step toward final 
agreement) because of our continuing judgment that it 
is there where the issues are most susceptible to success- 
ful results. We continue, of course, to be open to any 
ideas the parties may suggest. We do not, however, view 
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an interim agreement as an end in itself and recognize 
the relationship between any first step toward peace and 
the broader context of a final Arab-Israeli settlement. 
As recent visits to Washington by King Hussein, Presi- 
dent Sadat’s emissary Mr. Ismail, and Prime Minister 
Meir have emphasized, we remain in close consultation 
with the governments most intimately concerned. 

Fourth, we will work to deepen our community of 
interest with the states of Latin America on global as 
well as hemispheric issues, supporting in particular the 
expanding roles so many Latin American states are as- 
suming in world affairs. 

The community which the two American continents 
have created is a community of broadly shared objec- 
tives, underlying mutual interests, geographic association, 
and significant intellectual, political, and security ties. 
It is, as well, a community of economic cooperation: 
some 38 percent of Latin America’s total foreign trade 
is with the United States; Mexico is a trading partner 
of the United States on the level of France and Italy; 
and over half of U.S. private investment in the develop- 
ing world is in Latin America. 

At the same time we live in a period when isolation 
of the hemisphere has disappeared and when Latin 
America’s involvement in an interdependent world is 
rapidly accelerating. Its foreign trade with Europe and 
Japan is now slightly higher than that with the United 
States. Mexico’s established role in international affairs 
has for many years been an outstanding one. More re- 
cently continental-sized Brazil has sought a global role 
commensurate with its rapidly expanding strength. Other 
states, small as well as large, have contributed to the 
success of multilateralism in the United Nations and 
elsewhere. 

Both they and we are now looking upon our com- 
munity in new ways—upon the collective contributions 
that can be made by the states of this hemisphere in 
world as well as hemispheric affairs. All of us will benefit 
from this wider role, for despite vicissitudes the contribu- 
tions we individually make will largely complement one 
another. We intend, in fact, to work with the countries 
within this hemisphere in much the same pragmatic 
atmosphere of equality and cooperation ard in the same 
global context as we do with those in the other com- 
munity with which we are closely associated—western 
Europe. 

But cooperation in global matters cannot be isolated 
from the health of our hemispheric association. I hope 
we will be able to bring about a franker and more useful 


' exchange of views through instituting private consulta- 


tions among Foreign Ministers at the start of OAS ses- 
sions. The opportunity to exchange opinions informally 
would be a valuable contribution to improving coopera- 
tion and understanding. It would, for example, give us 
an Opportunity to share views on world political develop- 
ments and to ascertain how we can work together on 
such matters as the forthcoming trade negotiations. 


We do not expect to eliminate differences of opinion 
and approach. But if our association is to realize its 
potential for mutual benefit, indeed if it is to avoid be- 
coming a format for sterile recrimination, we and our 
neighbors will have to build upon areas of mutual interest 
and to resolve those conflicts which exist. 

_ I recently told the Foreign Ministers of the Organiza- 
tion of American States that with the progress that has 
been made toward a more peaceful world we are now 
i a position to give our relations with Latin America 
More consistent attention. I will participate personally 
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in this effort and will soon fulfill my longstanding desire 
to visit Latin America. 

As part of our increased effort we are now seeking 
approval of the generalized preference legislation we felt 
it necessary to defer in 1972. And Latin America will 
continue to be the recipient of substantial assistance— 
aid which totaled $1.2 billion in 1972. But it is through 
trade, private investment, and the normal course of inter- 
national economic relations that the largest share of co- 
operation in development for the hemisphere has always 
come and always will come. That is one of the reasons 
why it is important for countries who desire investment 
to apply stable rules upon which investors can count. 
And that is why we are approaching all economic co- 
operation with the developing world from a compre- 
hensive, not merely an assistance policy approach. 

Fifth, we will continue to broaden our natural cultural 
and political relationship with Africa by strengthening 
our economic ties, in particular by accelerating the growth 
in trade and investment already taking place under poli- 
cies we adopted in 1970. 

In the last three years U.S. trade with Africa has 
risen by 30 percent and our investments by 50 percent. 
The still relatively modest dollar levels of these relations 
($3 billion in trade and $4 billion in investment) can 
be significantly expanded. 

Increased African production of raw materials and 
energy resources to meet the growing needs of indus- 
trialized societies will account for much of the increase 
of our imports and simultaneously provide opportunities 
for mutually beneficial investment. Nigeria and Libya, 
negligible oil producers in 1960, now rank seventh and 
ninth in world production. Natural gas from Algeria— 
whose reserves are among the highest in the world— 
whas recently begun to arrive in U.S. ports. And Guinea 
ranks with Australia in possessing bauxite reserves almost 
100 times those of the United States. 

For the first time in many years, and in spite of pro- 
motional efforts, U.S. exports to Africa declined in 1972. 
There are, nonetheless, good opportunities for expanding 
our exports to Africa’s rapidly developing markets. We 
intend to pursue them. 

As the first Secretary of State to visit Africa, I know 
from my own experience how highly African states are 
motivated to develop their economic resources and their 
standards of living. We will contribute to that process 
both through grant and loan assistance and through the 
expansion of our normal economic contacts, a process 
of increasing contact and cooperation we expect to lead 
to more soundly based political relations as well. 

In Nigeria, American investments now total $800 mil- 
lion. Dynamic and well on the way to recovery from its 
civil war, Nigeria is one of those leadership countries in 
Africa and in world affairs with which we anticipate 
continued increases in consultation and cooperation. 


In focusing upon the growth of economic ties we imply 
no dilution of American support for self-determination 
in those parts of Africa which have not yet had the 
opportunity to choose their own future. We will con- 
tinue to encourage productive diplomatic means—such 
as Secretary General Waldheim’s initiatives of last year 
—to give the peoples of southern Africa the same choice 
as to their future that the bulk of the continent has 
already experienced. 

Sixth, we will endeavor both to restore our international 
economic position and to reach agreement on principles 
to govern an expanding international trade and monetary 
system. 





In both previous reports on foreign policy I emphasized 
our expectation that economic relations will assume major 
importance in our foreign policy over the rest of this 
century. Economic policy increasingly occupies our time 
at all levels of government at home and of our diplomacy 
abroad. With the cessation of the war in Southesat Asia 
and the improvement of relations with China and the 
Soviet Union, economic policy will be particularly promi- 
nent in 1973. 

We will, as a matter of urgency, be seeking (1) to 
improve the ability of American workers and business- 
men to compete in world markets and (2) to restructure 
the international economic system so that the unprece- 
dented growth of the world economy of recent years can 
be extended into the future. 

The American economy remains by far the largest 
and most productive economy in the world. We must 
not let our concern over current problems obscure that 
basic strength. But obstructive trade barriers continue 
to distort the smooth and equitable growth of world 
trade. The world economy will benefit by the removal 
of such obstacles, as will the United States. 


The currency realignments of 1971 and 1973 will be 
major steps in making it possible to restore our trading 
position. But monetary steps must now be supplemented 
by elimination of previously tolerated trading practices 
and restrictions that put extra burdens upon the dollar 
or upon the American exporter or investor. Changes are 
particularly necessary to make our access to Japanese 
markets more equivalent to their access to ours. They 
also are needed in Europe, where in the course of en- 
largement of the Common Market some obstacles to 
U.S. exports have been extended more widely, specially 
in agriculture, and where our trade account went into 
deficit in 1972 for the first time. 


Accordingly we will be negotiating compensation in 
the GATT for impairment of trade interests which re- 
sulted from the enlargement of the European Community 
and from its special arrangements with other European 
countries. We will continue to press the Community to 
ease its restrictions on agricultural trade and to eliminate 
reverse preferences for Community exports. We will work 
with Japan for an early eduction or elimination of im- 
port quotas and tariffs, improved access to the Japanese 
market for U.S. investors and businessmen, and increased 
Japanese Government purchases of American products. 


Our economic health is increasingly linked to that of 
the world’s long-run economic health. Consequently we 
also will be pressing this year for basic reform of the 
international monetary and trade systems. 


Monetary Reform. The broad principles of monetary 
reform which we wish to see adopted by the IMF Board 
of Governors this September were set forth by Secretary 
of the Treasury Shultz at the annual meeting of the 
International Monetary Fund last September. At the 
March 16 meeting of the Ministers of the Group of Ten 
countries and the European Community agreement was 
reached on measures to ensure maintenance of an orderly 
exchange rate system while the effort to reform the inter- 
national monetary system is pressed ahead. This is a 
positive and encouraging result. 

While considerable time is required before exchange 
rate changes can alter the balance of paymnts, we are 
Satisfied that if acceptable trade arrangements can also 
be made we will soon move toward sustainable equilib- 
rium in our payments position. But a sense of urgency 
in the current negotiations within the IMF’s Committee 
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of Twenty is now necessary so that the favorable effect 
of the devaluations of the dollar can be realized and a 
stable system created. We hope that the Committee 
would be able to report agreement on broad principles 
of reform by the time of the annual meeting of the IMF 
in Nairobi this fall. 

Trade Negotiations. While the monetary talks proceed, 
the first session of related negotiations on trade will open 
this September under the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade. 

The Administration has submitted to the Congress a 
request for the comprehensive negotiating authority we 
consider necessary to attack agricultural as well as in- 
dustrial restrictions and nontariff as well as tariff barriers. 
In these negotiations we will insist that American prod- 
ucts be given fair and reasonable treatment. 

The authority which the President is seeking to raise 
tariffs in particular cases is designed to achieve that 
purpose, not to bring about increased barriers to trade. 
In fact our objective is quite the opposite. For the past 
quarter century international trade has increased at a 
more rapid rate than world production, providing an 
essential stimulus to the most rapid global economic 
growth in man’s history. The reduction of barriers to 
trade made this contribution possible. It must be con- 
tinued. 

During the trade negotiations we will, in particular, 
seek approval on these principal approaches: 

—That tariff barriers on both industrial and agricul- 
tural goods should be reciprocally reduced to the point 
where they form no appreciable impediment to the flow 
or direction of international trade. 

—tThat nontariff restraints should be reduced over 4 
moderate period of time and that remaining restrictions 
should be regulated under international agreement. 

—That trade should continue to be organized on a 
global basis, not on the basis of trading blocs, and that 
reverse preferences favoring particular groups of de- 
veloped countries should be removed. 

—tThat particular account should be taken of the need 
to find solutions to the problems of developing countries. 


—That an internationally supervised system of safe- 
guards should be agreed upon to give industries adversely 
affected by shifting trade patterns time to adjust. 

Neither the negotiations on trade nor on monetary 
matters will be completed in 1973. But success in estab- 
lishing agreement on such basic principles will go far 
toward building tomorrow’s economic system. 

Seventh, we intend to employ our economic policies 
more comprehensively than in the past to support the 
efforts of developing countries to accelerate their per 
capita rate of economic growth beyond current levels. 

If the forthcoming trade negotiations are successful, 
the poorer nations of the world will benefit fully as much 
as the developed world. But neither trade nor assistance, 
developed nor developing nations’ policies, investment 
nor nationalization, nor other separate efforts will suffice 
for dealing with what may well be the most important 
but difficult requirement of the next quarter century— 


that of escalating the economic growth rate of the de- | 


veloping world. 


Despite the high priority given to economic growth in | 


most of the poorer nations, two decades of international 
assistance, and decisive breakthroughs in several states, 
the overall per capita growth rate in the developing 
world has only reached that of the industrialized coun- 
tries in the past two years. Even with that accomplished, 
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the fact remains that a 3 percent per capita growth rate 
in a country like India produces an annual income in- 
crease of only $3 while in the United States it produces 
$120. Thus no end is in sight in the increasing disparity 
between income levels of developing and developed na- 
tions. And within the developing countries, the benefits 
of modernization have been unevenly distributed, causing 
internal social and political problems. 

We must collectively seek to narrow these disparities 
lest North-South dissension replace the receding East- 
West conflict. We therefore intend to pursue a compre- 
hensive policy designed to help stimulate social and 
economic progress, particularly higher rates of per capita 
economic growth, in the developing world—a policy not 
of aid alone but employing a wide variety of economic 
relationships, a policy involving coordination with other 
developed countries and requiring principal efforts from 
the developing countries themselves. We will pursue it 
in recognition of the fact that just as the developing 
nations need access to the capital and cooperation of the 
developed countries, so will we increasingly need their 
cooperation and access to what they can produce. The 
rapidly burgeoning needs of the industrialized world for 
energy and raw material resources offer new trade possi- 
bilities that will both augment production and foreign 
exchange earnings in the developing world. 

I have asked the new Under Secretary of State for 
Economic Affairs, William Casey, to give special atten- 
tion to this matter. Mr. Casey will be using the full re- 
sources of the Department and the government to co- 
ordinate the use of such elements as restraints on popu- 
lation growth, international investment, trade expansion, 
preferences, multilateral institutions, grant and loan as- 
sistance, and debt relief in support of this purpose. 

Eighth, we will seek during 1973 both to strengthen 
the economic and political relationship among the world’s 
industrialized, democratic countries and to create asso- 
ciations among us which will be more global in scope 
and more regular in nature than has previously been the 
case. 

During 1973 we will be engaged in important separate 
consultations with the European Community, Japan, and 
other key friends. But bilateral approaches are no longer 
sufficient to handle the growing agenda of common polit- 
ical and economic concerns. A substantially higher level 
of worldwide coordination and cooperation is required 
among Japan, Canada, western Europe, Australia, New 
Zealand, and the United States if we are to solve com- 
mon trade and monetary problems, continue the rapid 
expansion of the world’s economy, and assist in the 
growth of the developing world. It is through wider 
cooperation also that we can best contribute our com- 
plementary strengths and common ideals toward building 
a politically sounder world. 

We are one another’s best trading partners and one 
another’s most significant competitors. Our governments 
derive their authority from the freely expressed consent 
of their citizens. Our people share a common desire for 
an open and peaceful world. No longer can any of us 
satisfactorily think solely in Asian terms, in European 
terms, or in North American terms. For the health and 


strength of us all we must think and act in terms of us 
all. 


One way in which this can be approached will be 
through enhanced cooperation in the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development, the one orga- 
nization whose membership is closely linked to these 
states. Last year the Executive Committee of the OECD 
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was transformed into a high-level policy forum for con- 
sultations on the entire spectrum of our economic rela- 
tionships. 

We would like the new high-level policy forum to 
address the interrelationship of all aspects of economic 
policies—domestic and international—and their impact 
upon the total economic system. We believe the OECD 
should be a center for coordination of the more com- 
prehensive development policies we consider necessary. 
And we would like to see it continue to be involved in 
an area it has only recently begun to deal with—inter- 
national investment, including the role of the multi- 
national corporation. 

At OECD Ministerial meetings we plan to continue 
our policy of including a senior State Department rep- 
resentative in our delegation. We hope that the OECD 
may increasingly become a forum for broad cooperation 
beyond the technical items on specific agendas. 

The presence of Foreign Ministers at the United Na- 
tions General Assembly each year also provides a further 
opportunity for coordination at the policy level. I have 
found the various meetings I have each year with NATO 
Foreign Ministers, Australia, New Zealand and Japan 
to be highly useful. An occasional opportunity for For- 
eign Ministers from these countries to exchange views 
collectively should improve coordination on the many 
matters that now affect us all. I hope we will be able 
to find time for such an exchange this fall. 


We will of course be consulting with our friends about 
these ideas, as they may have other suggestions for 
strengthening our relationship. 

European Community. The enlargement of the Euro- 
pean Community and the consequent strengthening of 
western Europe’s economic capabilities assure that 1973 
will be a year of special attention to relations between 
the European Community and the United States. 

We hope to be able to build such lasting ties that our 
relations with the Community will in time become a solid 
pillar of U.S.-European association such as we already 
have in NATO. To achieve this, however, we must over- 
come a number of economic differences arising out of 
the changes in Europe and out of our balance-of-pay- 
ments situation. Western Europe as a whole now pro- 
duces three-quarters as much as we do, and it has a 
greater share of world trade. We will accordingly be 
looking to them to assume a more equal share of com- 
mon responsibilities. 

Japan. We will also be engaged during 1973 in rein- 
forcing our long-range political and economic association 
with Japan, an association as important to us across the 
Pacific as is our relationship with western Europe across 
the Atlantic. 


Last September Prime Minister Tanaka and President 
Nixon concurred that strengthening of our close ties 
would be “an important factor for peace and stability 
in the evolving world situation.” The solidity of these 
ties will be of particular importance as we each proceed 
to build closer relations with China and the Soviet Union. 


A major correction in the trade imbalance between 
us ($4.2 billion in 1972—two-thirds of our overall trade 
deficit) understandably has high priority. Japan has ac- 
cepted this correction as being one of its top priority 
tasks. We welcome its intention to lower tariffs and to 
promote import and capital liberalization, its decision to 
permit the yen to appreciate in the exchange market, and 
its stated desire to achieve an external equilibrium within 
the next two or three years. 
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Canada. Our attention has understandably been drawn 
most recently to the changes in western Europe and to 
Japan’s dramatic growth. But it is Canada which will 
remain our largest single trading partner and the major 
locus of private American investment. We hope to ex- 
amine with Canada such areas as automotive trade and 
defense procurement to assure that benefits from our 
close trading ties are fully shared. And we intend to 
engage in more intense and varied cooperation with 
Canada to meet the environmental and energy problems 
of North America, in particular in carrying out the pur- 
poses of the Great Lakes Quality Agreement of 1972. 

The next few years will be a time of testing of our 
bonds with all the industrialized, democratic nations as 
we work toward new relationships based on current 
security, economic and political imperatives. The ad- 
justment will be neither simple nor painless. But we 
approach this adjustment with the confidence that it 
can lead to an era of cooperation bountiful for all our 
peoples. 

Ninth, we will press forward toward building a world 
of multilateral cooperation and orderly relations under 
law, giving special attention in 1973 to preliminary agree- 
ment in the United Nations on a global law of the sea 
that will transform the oceans from an area of growing 
conflict into a source of growing wealth and cooperation. 

In many concrete ways we are seeking to strengthen 
the contribution of multilateral institutions—in particular 
of the United Nations agencies—in creating a more 
cooperative and better regulated international commu- 
nity. Of substantial importance in the extension of such 
cooperation will be the first session of the U.N. Con- 
ference on the Law of the Sea, which will open this fall 
in New York following two years of preparatory work. 
That meeting will set into process an international nego- 
tiation in whose success all nations have an important 
stake. 

The international communication made possible by 
the freedom of the seas and the potential resources that 
the seas contain in energy, food and raw materials are 
too important to permit the oceans to become centers 
of conflict. Yet the varying interests of coastal states in 
security and of naval powers in freedom of navigation, 
of coastal states in their adjacent resources and of the 
world community in the resources of the deep sea will 
produce just such conflicts unless we all accommodate 
for our long-range advantage. 

That is why we are striving to reach early agreement 
on a comprehensive legal regime for the seas. Negotia- 
tion of a treaty will require most of 1974, but we will 
urge that this fall’s opening session concur upon the 
objectives of: 

—A maximum breadth of 12 miles for the territorial 
sea; 

—Free transit through and over straits used for inter- 
national navigation; 

—Broad coastal state economic jurisdiction over min- 
eral and fisheries resources in areas adjacent to the ter- 
ritorial sea, tempered by international standards which 
will protect legitimate interests of other states; 


—An international regime including machinery to 
authorize the exploration and exploitation of the deep 
seabed under agreed regulations; 

—Standards and controls to protect the marine en- 
vironment from pollution; and 


—An agreed regime which would promote marine 
scientific research. 
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AT OAS SESSION—Secretary Rogers listens to remarks dur- 
ing the Third Regular General Assembly of the Organization 
of American States, held in Washington April 4-15. Mr. 
Rogers was Chief of the U.S. Delegation. 


Narcotics and Terrorism. A deeper commitment to 
orderly relations under law is also urgently required in 
the campaign to outlaw hijackers and druug smugglers. 
As Chairman of the Cabinet Committees on International 
Terrorism and International Narcotics Control, I will 
continue during 1973 to pursue our war against these 
two threats to a more civilized world. 

In 1972 we developed comprehensive anti-narcotics 
plans with each of the 59 nations involved in production, 
consumption or trans-shipment of illicit hard drugs. Dur- 
ing 1973 we will translate these plans into action. With 
the movement toward eliminating Turkey as a source of 
opium well underway and with progress developing in 
Southeast Asia, we will especially concentrate upon inter- 
diction of the drug traffic. Enforcement and improved 
intelligence are our two top priorities. We are obtaining 
increased cooperation from other countries in both areas. 
Our programs have already caused shortages of heroin 
within the United States, hindering the recruitment of 
new addicts, and hopefully driving many existing addicts 
into treatment. In 1973 we intend to intensify this 
pressure. 

































| 


The international community’s response to the narcotic 


issue has been gratifying. But its response to initiatives to 
suppress hijacking and terrorism has been disappointing, 
even shortsighted. An atmosphere not sufficiently hostile 
to assaults upon civilized comity among nations, such as 
the recent slaughter of two American and a Belgian diplo- 
mat in the Sudan, must be changed. Although 63 airliners 
from 24 countries were hijacked and 245 passengers and 
crew killed or wounded in 1972, most nations of the world 
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have so far been unwilling to take meaningful new action 
on hijacking or terrorism either at the United Nations or 
in the International Civil Aviation Organization. 

On the bilateral front we have been more successful 
due to the agreement with Cuba on the extradition or 
punishment of hijackers. We hope to reach similar agree- 
ments with other countries, particularly in northern 
Africa. 

We will also press again at the ICAO Conference this 
August for a new international convention to prevent safe 
havens for hijackers. At the very minimum we will expect 
the Assembly to establish international machinery to make 
investigations and recommendations in hijacking or sabo- 
tage cases. 

If there was any doubt that international treaties should 
be adopted to provide for the protection of diplomats and 
for the extradition or punishment of persons who kill, 
seriously injure or kidnap innocent persons in a foreign 
state for political purposes, this year’s outrages should 
terminate it. We will pursue the latter treaty vigorously 
in the U.N. ad hoc committee on terrorism scheduled to 
meet this summer. And we believe the United Nations 
should complete the treaty on protection of diplomats at 
this fall’s General Assembly. 

* * * * * 

This introduction can only hope to outline the most 
important of the Administration’s foreign policy objec- 
tives. I have elaborated here upon those which collectively 
give 1973 the characteristic of a year of building—the 
building of relations and institutions that could determine 
the course of the rest of the century. Given the President’s 
strong interest and leadership in this effort, we have every 
reason to expect that further substantial progress toward 
lasting peace and cooperation will be made in the coming 
year. 

It is now commonplace to hear that there are no more 
dramatic accomplishments possible in foreign affairs. I do 
not agree. 1973 can be a dramatic year—not in breaking 


$31 Million to Help Soviet 
Jews Migrating to Israel 


A contract providing $31 million 
to assist Soviet Jews migrating to 
Israel was signed last month by the 
Department of State and United Is- 
racl Appeal, Inc. (UIA), an ac- 
credited American voluntary agency. 

Frank L. Kellogg, Special Assist- 
ant to the Secretary for Refugee and 
Migration Affairs, signed for the De- 
partment. Melvin Dubinsky of St. 
Louis, President and Chairman of 
the Board of Directors, and Gottlieb 
Hammer of New York, Executive 
Vice Chairman, signed for UIA. 

The contract represents the De- 
partment’s first expenditure from $50 
million appropriated by the Congress 
to aid in the resettlement of emi- 





old patterns but in building new ones, a year when we 
begin to erect the framework for a generation of peace. 

But 1973 will be just beginning. The road ahead will 
be as difficult and dangerous as it will be promising. It 
will require the continued perseverance and engagement 
of this great nation. That is why our foreign policy must 
continue to be a policy of engagement—engagement with 
adversaries in building cooperation, engagement with 
Allies on a basis of shared values and interests, engage- 
ment with developing nations in the effort to raise the 
living standards of their people. 

For many years the economic and political health of 
the world has been heavily affected by the state of the 
American society. Now our condition increasingly is af- 
fected by the welfare of others. The degree of interde- 
pendence among nations and many of the principal trends 
of international affairs are succinctly evident in the sta- 
tistical indicators of the state of the world I have ap- 
pended to this introduction. In concise terms they illus- 
trate both the necessity of our engagement in the world 
= the nature of many of the issues the world must still 
ace. 

In my first foreign policy report, I expressed the hope 
that we could fashion a foreign policy which would over- 
come the deep and destructive divisions within this coun- 
try and restore a sense of common purpose in America’s 
approach to world affairs. Today the obstacles to such a 
common purpose have been overcome, and we have 
found a new self-confidence, devoid both of arrogance 
and of destructive self-doubts. The foreign policy objec- 
tives we are setting forth are moderate and constructive 
ones. It will be my earnest endeavor so to carry them out 
that the Administration and the Congress, the leadership 
of both parties, the government and the citizenry can 
again move forward harmoniously in their support. With 
such cooperation 1973 will be a year of substantial prog- 
ress toward the more peaceful and prosperous world 
we all desire. 





grants from the Soviet Union. Signed 
at the same time were agreements in 
which UIA designates the Jewish 
Agency for Israel (JAI) to act as 
authorized agent in expenditure of 
the funds. Max M. Fisher of Detroit, 
Chairman of the Board of Governors, 
signed for the Jewish Agency. 
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SIGNING THE CONTRACT—Seated, left to right, Gottlieb Hammer, Executive 
Vice Chairman, United Israel Appeal (UIA); Melvin Dubinsky, President and 
Chairman of the Board of Directors, UIA; and Mr. Kellogg. Standing, left to right, 
Israeli Ambassador Simcha Dinitz; Leonard Garment, Special Consultant to 
President Nixon; Walter J. Stoessel, Jr., Assistant Secretary for European Affairs; 
Joseph J. Sisco, Assistant Secretary for Near Eastern and South Asian 
Affairs; Marshall Wright, Assistant Secretary for Congressional Relations; and 
Max M. Fisher, Chairman of the Board of Governors of the Jewish Agency for Israel. 
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RESULTS OF WORLDWIDE STUDY 


Department Adjusts Classification Levels of Officer Positions 


By WAYNE A. SWEDENBURG 


The Department is implementing 
recommendations that resulted from a 
worldwide classification study of all 
Foreign Service officer positions. 


This study, which is the outgrowth 
of Management Reform Recommen- 
dations and work of Task Force I in 
September-October 1970, has sought 
to establish a valid position classifi- 
cation structure for the Foreign Serv- 
ice. All officer positions, regardless 
of their location (U.S. or abroad) and 
pay plan (FSO, FSR, FSRU, FSSO), 
were individually reviewed by a pro- 
fessional staff of classification analysts 
to determine their appropriate level. 


To recount briefly the reasons for 
this study, it will be recalled that 
from June 1962 until February 1971 
position classification authority was 
delegated to major organizations of 
the Department. 


A general escalation of grade/class 
levels took place during this period. 
This is attributable to several causes, 
primarily (a) pressures by manage- 
ment within the bureaus, (b) in some 
cases, the inexperience of the per- 
sonnel technician responsible for posi- 
tion classification, (c) a tendency to 
project future programs or shifts in 
program emphasis which later failed 
to materialize, and/or (d) the compe- 
tition between the bureaus to obtain 
and retain the best qualified officers 
—which sometimes involved placing 
artificially higher grades on positions 
to induce an officer to take an assign- 
ment. 


Generous use was made of “in- 
cumbency only” allocations, and these 
higher levels usually remained after 
incumbents left. 


It should not be construed from the 
foregoing that the various offices then 
having classification authority did not 
consistently attempt to apply proper 
classification principles, but rather 
that parochial demands were often 
over-riding. 

The looseness in classifying For- 
eign Service, and to some extent Civil 
Service, positions during this period 
did, however, result in an unbalanced 
position structure and significant mis- 
alignment of like positions in different 
organizations and different geographi- 
cal areas. 


While some offices were conserva- 
tive in their classification responsibil- 
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ities, others were overly liberal in ap- 
plying standards for job levels. 

A Special Survey Group, sometimes 
referred to as the Hall Group, made 
a preliminary reclassification survey 
of all officer positions in the fall of 
1970. In reviewing positions abroad, 
the Group used as a key baseline the 
relative demands placed on the Dep- 
uty Chief of Mission and from the 
baseline uniformly ranked all other 
positions in descending order. Posi- 
tions in Washington were reviewed by 
application of the same concept of 
rank order. 

When it presented its report the 
Group emphasized that, in meeting 
its term of reference, its methods may 
have resulted in recommendation for 
a greater downgrading of positions 
than would have been the case had 
functional positions and standards 
common to all Washington agencies 
been used as the base. 

The Group, therefore, urged the 
Department to establish a professional 
staff to review position allocations in 
accordance with applicable standards 
and to formulate new or revised 
standards where warranted before im- 
plementing any broad classification 
changes. 


Acting on these recommendations, 
the Department in February 1971 re- 
centralized the position classification 
function in PER under direction of 
the Director General of the Foreign 
Service and the Director of Personnel. 
A professional staff of classification 
specialists was formed which imme- 
diately undertook an in-depth study 
of all officer positions. The individual 


review of nearly 7,000 positions has 
taken 18 months to complete. 

Although the reclassification rec- 
ommendations initially made by the 
Hall Group have been taken into ac- 
count by the professional staff, it has 
relied more on following accepted 
principles and techniques practiced 
by classification organizations else- 
where in government. 

The recently-completed study has, 
therefore, taken into consideration 
comparable positions in other US. 
Government agencies, published 
standards, including those prepared 
during the past two years by the staff, 
and internal program priorities in ar- 
riving at appropriate class levels for 
positions. The staff has always re- 
solved borderline cases by deciding in 
favor of the higher grade. 

Determining the job content of each 
Foreign Service officer position in the 
United States and abroad has been a 
formidable undertaking. The staff 
used updated position descriptions to 
the extent possible as well as the first 
page of performance reports to obtain 
job information. 

Field trips were taken by staff mem- 
bers to obtain current information 


on specific occupational groups 3 


consular, communications and recor 
and others). The staff coordinated 


their findings with the respective bu- | 
reaus, and also consulted with the | 


other foreign affairs agencies. The 
Office of Management and Budget and 
Civil Service Commission have been 
regularly apprised of the study’s 
progress. 


Although the new classification | 


levels will appear in the Department’s 





Consumer Price Index Box Score 


The Consumer Price Index for March* reached 129.8. This is 4.4% 
above the level of April, 1972, the Civil Service base month. If the CPI 
level remains at or above 129.8 during April, an annuity increase of at 
least 5.4% will go into effect July 1, 1973. The increase would amount 
to 1% plus the percentage rise between the base month level and that 
for March or April, whichever is the highest. All participants in the 
Civil Service Retirement System who retire before July 1 would be eligi- 


ble for this increase. 


In the Foreign Service cycle, the March Consumer Price Index level 
is just over two-thirds of the way between 126.9, the current Foreign 
Service base level, and 130.7 the level the CPI must reach to trigger an- 


other Foreign Service increase. 


*Latest released as the NEWSLETTER went to press. 
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official staffing pattern beginning July 
1, 1973, any impact of the study will 
be spread over the next three years. 
Since there has been both an upward 
and downward shifting of grade levels, 
the overall effect in implementing the 
study will not be overly pronounced 
except perhaps at the more senior 
levels. However, the attrition of FSO- 
I’s and 2’s at the customary annual 
rate should offset the effects which 
might otherwise appear at these levels. 

The 1973 promotion list reflected 
the first tranche of the reclassification 
program. Even so, a larger number 
of officers were promoted this year 
than in 1972. Department officials 
anticipate that next year’s list will be 
substantially the same. 

The following illustrates the overall 
changes resulting from this study: 


FSO-1 and 2 Reduced by 23% 
FSO-3 Reduced by 6% 
FSO-4 and 5_ Increased by 8% 
FSO-6 Increased by 17% 
FSO-7 and 8 Increased by 3% 


As indicated above, a number of 
positions at the FSO-1 and 2 levels 
(equivalent to supergrades), and to a 
lesser extent at the FSO-3 level, have 
been adjusted downward. 

One of the reasons for this action 
is because many of these affected 
positions have historically been filled 
by officers holding a personal rank 
of one, two, or even three grades 
lower than the classification of the 
position. 

More openings at FSO-4 and be- 
low, particularly at FSO-6, will afford 
younger officers expanded opportu- 
nities for assignments to positions of 
more responsibility earlier in their 
careers. The number of “program di- 
rection” positions at the FSO—4 level, 
for example, was increased over 200 
percent (from 18 to 55). 

Downward changes in senior posi- 
tion levels were more pronounced in 
the administration cone than in other 
functional activities although the po- 
litical cone took more reductions at 
the FSO-1 level than consular, in- 
formation-cultural, | economic-com- 
mercial, or specialized professional 
groups. 

An increase of 65 positions in the 
economic-commercial cone in grades 
FSO-5 through FSO-7 will offer ad- 
ditional opportunities for younger of- 
ficers. 

Whereas the greatest number of 
positions in the consular cone were 
previously classified at the FSO-7 
level, the reclassification study shows 
that the greatest number should now 
be at the FSO-6 level. There will be 
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slightly more positions at the FSO—4 
to FSO-7 level in the consular cone 
than before. 


Increased numbers of positions at 
the FSO-4 and FSO-6 level in the 
political cone will swing the greatest 
number of positions in this activity 
from the FSO-3 level to the FSO—4 
level. 

The highest number of positions 
in the information-cultural and eco- 
nomic-commercial cones are also at 
the FSO—4 level. In fact, the FSO-—4 
level continues to be the most popu- 
lous grade level in positions available 
as well as the level held as a per- 
sonal grade by the greatest number 
of officers in the Service. 

The Department does not intend 
that any individual employee should 
be adversely affected by the impact 
of this reclassification effort nor 
should there be any major realign- 
ment of work forces resulting there- 
from. 

What this study will provide, how- 
ever, is a rational position structure 
base which can be used reliably for 
determining recruitment, training, 


promotion, 
needs. 

It will also ensure a more con- 
sistent assignment pattern with officers 
more often being assigned to posi- 
tions classified at the level of their 
own personal grade. Hence, a better 
matching of people and jobs will be 
possible with benefits accruing to both 
the officer and his organization. 

The Department expects there will 
be further classification adjustments 
as the Position and Pay Management 
Division of PER, the staff responsible 
for this study, obtains additional in- 
formation on specific positions and 
as program emphasis and job content 
change. New regulations and proce- 
dures governing the position manage- 
ment function will be issued in the 
near future. 

Statistical tallies reflecting the 
changes are under preparation and it 
is planned to present them in a sub- 
sequent issue of the NEWSLETTER. 


and other manpower 





Mr. Swedenburg is Chief, Position 
and Pay Management Division Office 
of the Deputy Director of Personnel 
for Policy, Classification and Evalu- 
ation. 


Leonhardy Held 3 Days by Kidnappers 


The U.S. Consul General in Guad- 
alajara, Mexico, Terrance G. Leon- 
hardy, was kidnapped by a group 
calling itself the 
“People’s Armed 
R evolutionary 
Forces” the eve- 
ning of May 4 and 
safely released the 
evening of May 7. 

Mr. Leonhardy 
was on his way 
home from an offi- 
cial function when 
two cars blocked 
his car and four Mr. leonhardy 
armed men forced him out of it. His 
kidnappers demanded that 30 polit- 
ical prisoners in Mexican jails be re- 
leased and flown to Cuba and that 
the guerrillas’ communiques, includ- 
ing a “Message to Mexican Peasants 
and Workers,” be published nation- 
wide. Mexico’s President Echeverria 
immediately agreed to these demands. 


Although their demands were met, 
the kidnappers then asked for a one 
million peso ($80,000) ransom to be 
paid before they would release Con- 
sul General Leonhardy. The money 
was paid and Mr. Leonhardy was re- 
leased (The money was not paid by 
the United States, whose policy is 
not to pay ransom. ) 





Mr. Leonhardy had a joyful re- 
union with his wife and two small 
daughters. Although he had been 
through a severe mental and physical 
ordeal, he emerged in good health 
and spirits. 

A Mexican Working Group was 
formed in the Department, chaired 
by Jack Kubisch, Assistant Secretary 
of State Designate for Inter-American 
Affairs. The group kept the White 
House, Secretary Rogers and other 
key officials fully informed and acted 
as an advisory group to the Embassy 
in Mexico City and the Consulate 
General in Guadalajara. 

Ambassador Armin Meyer, Chair- 
man of the Working Group of the 
Cabinet Committee to Combat Ter- 
rorism, was on the west coast for a 
speaking engagement when Mr. 
Leonhardy was kidnapped. Ambas- 
sador Meyer kept in constant touch 
with the working group in the De- 
partment and went to Mexico City on 
May 6 to advise and assist the Em- 
bassy. 


Minority citizens account for 19.5 
percent of the Federal work force. At 
latest count there were 502,752 
Negroes, Spanish-surnamed Ameri- 
cans, American Indians, and Oriental 
Americans on the payroll. 
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A number of amendments to im- 
prove the Foreign Service Retirement 
System were recommended to Con- 
gress by the Department on April 19. 

The amendments would equate 
Foreign Service survivor and certain 
other provisions with corresponding 
Civil Service provisions. 

This would result in some signifi- 
cant improvements for the Foreign 
Service such as continuation of sur- 
vivor benefits to children who remain 
in school through age 21, increasing 
a spouse’s survivor benefit from 50% 
to 55% of the participant’s base an- 
nuity and extension of survivor bene- 
fits to a spouse acquired after retire- 
ment. 

In addition, the ten-year waiting 
period Foreign Service staff em- 
ployees must complete in Foreign 
Service before becoming participants 
in the Foreign Service Retirement 
System would be eliminated. Also the 
mandatory retirement age for career 
ministers not serving in positions to 
which appointed by the President and 
confirmed by the Senate would be 
gradually reduced from age 65 to 60. 

The Foreign Service employee re- 
tirement contribution rate would re- 
main at 7% under the proposal. How- 
ever, provision would be made for an 
automatic Government payment to 
the Retirement Fund of costs of the 
system not being met by present in- 
come. 

A detailed summary of the pro- 
posal follows. 

1. Financing (Sections 804(h) and 
865(b) of FS Act; sections 102 
and 111 of bill) 


A definition of Foreign Service 
normal cost is added in section 
804 and a permanent indefinite 
appropriation is added to sec- 
tion 865 to authorize and direct 
the Secretary of the Treasury to 
deposit in the Foreign Service 
retirement fund each year the 
balance of the normal cost not 
met by. employee and employer 
contributions under _ section 
811(a) of the Foreign Service 
Act. 


2. Survivorship Changes 


(a) Children (Section 804(c) of 
FS Act; sections 102 and 
303(c) and (j) of bill) 
Annuities to surviving chil- 
dren who are students would 
be continued through age 21. 
Also children in process of 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 10% 


(e) 


AMENDMENTS RECOMMENDED 


adoption on death of a par- 
ticipant or annuitant would 
be made eligible for survivor 
annuities. 


Survivor annuity to equal 
55% of base (Sections 821 
(b)(1), (f) and 832(b) of 
FS Act; sections 104 and 
107 of bill) 

Future annuities to surviving 
spouses and designated bene- 
ficiaries of annuitants un- 
married at retirement would 
be computed at 55%, rather 
than 50%, of the applicable 
base. 


Reduction in cost of survi- 
vorship election (Section 
821(b)(1) of FS Act; sec- 
tion 104 of bill) 

The reduction in annuity re- 
quired to provide a survivor 
annuity for one’s spouse 
would be reduced. Currently 
the reduction is 242 % of the 
first $2,400 specified as the 
base for the survivor annu- 
ity and 10% of any amount 
over $2,400 so specified. 
This would be changed to 
2%% of the first $3,600 
specified as the base and the 
10% reduction would apply 
only to amounts over $3,600 
so specified. This plus the 
change in paragraph (b) 
would permit a participant 
to elect a $2,400 survivor 
annuity with a reduction of 
about $166 rather than the 
current $300. 


increase for certain 
survivors (Section 882(f) of 
FS Act; section 114 of bill) 
A 10% increase would be 
given to surviving spouses 
now receiving an annuity 
and potential surviving 
spouses of those retired prior 
to the date of enactment of 
this amendment who would 
not benefit from the 55% 
computation described in 
item (b), above. A similar 
increase was extended to 
Civil Service survivors in 
1966. 


Elimination of mandatory 
reduction (Section 821(b) 
(1) of FS Act; section 104 
of bill) 


The requirement for a mar- 


Improvements Sought in Foreign Service Retirement System 


(f) 


ried male participant to elect, 
at a minimum, a $2,400 sur- 
vivor annuity would be 
dropped. Instead, the Civil 
Service system would be 
adopted of automatically 
providing a maximum survi- 
vor benefit for all married 
retirees unless they state in 
writing at retirement that 
they desire a smaller benefit 
or no survivor benefit. The 
present system is unfair to 
participants who are in the 
process of divorce or whose 
wives are seriously ill at the 
time of their retirement. 
Under this procedure, under 
the Civil Service, 96% of 
married men elect a survivor 
annuity at retirement. 
Spouses acquired after re- 
tirement (Sections 804(b), 
821(b)(1) and (g) of FS 
Act; sections 102, 104 and 
303(d), (e) and (j) of bill) 
Survivor annuities would be 
extended to spouses acquired 
after retirement for those 
who have made or hereafter 
make an election on behalf 
of a spouse to whom mar- 
ried at retirement and for 
those unmarried at retire- 
ment who make such an elec- 
tion within one year after 
enactment or after the mar- 
riage, if later. The amend- 
ment would be effective for 
all annuitants who die on or 
after January 8, 1971, the 
effective date of the corre- 
sponding Civil Service pro- 
vision. 


(g) Elimination of $2,400 mini- 


mum survivor annuity (Sec- 
tion 832(b) of FS Act; sec- 
tion 107 of bill) 

The provision authorizing a 
$2,400 minimum § survivor 
annuity for widows after a 
death in Service would be 
dropped. A widow or wid- 
ower’s annuity would con- 
tinue to be computed as at 
present, on the assumption 
that the deceased had at 
least 20 years of service ex- 
cept that the additional serv- 
ice credit could not exceed 
the difference between the 
deceased’s age on the date of 
death and his mandatory re- 
tirement date. 
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Termination of survivor an- 
nuities on remarriage (Sec- 
tions 821(b)(2) and 832(g) 
of FS Act; sections 104 and 
107 of bill) 

Survivor annuities to surviv- 
ing spouses would be termi- 
nated upon remarriage below 
the age of 60 but could be 
resumed if the remarriage 
was subsequently terminated. 
Remarriage after age 60 
would not cause the annuity 
to terminate. Current survi- 
vor annuities and those to 
future surviving spouses for 
whom an election has been 
made under existing law 
would be continued for life. 


Bar against double annuities 
(Section 821(h) of FS Act; 
section 104 of bill) 


A surviving spouse would be 
barred from receiving a sur- 
vivor annuity from more 
than one spouse at a time. In 
order to qualify for an an- 
nuity under the Foreign Serv- 
ice Act, a survivor would 
have to waive any other sur- 
vivor benefit to which he was 
entitled under any other re- 
tirement system for Govern- 
ment employees. The amend- 
ment would not apply to 
existing survivor annuitants 
nor to future survivors for 
whom an election has been 
made under existing law. 


Grants to certain widows 
(Sections 302(c) and 303(j) 
of bill) 


An annuity grant would be 
made to widows (and wid- 
owers, if any) of Foreign 
Service annuitants who re- 
tired prior to October 16, 
1960 and who did not elect 
a survivor benefit provided 
such survivors (1) were mar- 
ried to the annuitants at the 
time of retirement, (2) are 
not entitled to any survivor 
benefit as explained in item 
(i) above, and (3) have not 
remarried or at least not be- 
fore age 60. The grants 
would be $2,400 per annum 
adjusted by all cost-of-living 
increases extended to widows 
currently receiving annuity 
grants. Grantee widows first 
received cost-of-living  in- 
creases on May 1, 1970. 


Opportunity for certain an- 
nuitants to elect survivor 





benefit (Sections 302(a) and 
(b) of bill) 

Foreign Service annuitants 
who were married at the time 
of retirement and who re- 
tired prior to October 16, 
1960 without electing any 
survivor benefit would be 
given an opportunity to elect 
a survivor annuity of $2,400 
per annum. Those making 
such an election would have 
to accept an annuity reduc- 
tion of $300 per annum and 
in addition, repay the Fund 
an amount equivalent to 
$300 per annum for the pe- 
riod between their retirement 
and the election. Repayment 
would be made by deduction 
from annuity of $25 per 
month with any amount un- 
paid at death forgiven. 


3. Service Credit 
(a) General (Section 851(a) of 


FS Act; section 110 of bill) 


All types of service and ab- 
sences and separations there- 
from now or _ hereafter 
creditable for Civil Service 
retirement would be made 
creditable automatically for 
Foreign Service retitement. 
Frequently, an amendment 
is enacted to make addi- 
tional types of service or 
periods of separation credit- 
able for Civil Service retire- 
ment. The latest such 
amendment, the Act of Jan- 
uary 8, 1971, authorizes 
credit for periods of separa- 
tion while receiving Em- 
ployees’ Compensation bene- 
fits. Under this proposed 
amendment of the Foreign 
Service Act, all such changes 
would be extended auto- 
matically to the Foreign 
Service. Similarly, service 
not creditable for Civil Serv- 
ice retirement purposes 
would not be creditable for 
Foreign Service retirement 
purposes. Examples of the 
latter are military, Peace 
Corps and VISTA services 
performed after December 
31, 1956 for which an an- 
nuitant is receiving a Social 
Security benefit. An an- 
nuitant should not receive 
credit for this service under 
both the Social Security sys- 
tem and the retirement sys- 
tem. Under the law now ap- 
plicable to the Civil Service 


(b) 


(c) 


and which would be ex- 
tended by this amendment to 
the Foreign Service, an an- 
nuitant must count military, 
Peace Corps and VISTA 
service under the Social 
Security system when and if 
eligibility for such benefits 
is attained. 


Credit for additional types of 
uniformed service (Section 
804(e) of FS Act; section 
102 of. bill) 

Free credit would be granted 
for uniformed service in the 
Public Health Service and 
the National Oceanic and 
Atmospheric Administration 
as is now given for regular 
military and naval service. 


“Nondeposit” service (Sec- 
tion 821(a) of FS Act; sec- 
tion 104 of bill) 

Credit would be given for 
service for which deposits 
were not made at the time 
it was performed because it 
was not legally possible pro- 
vided the annuitant accepts 
a reduction in annuity of 
10% of the amount owed 
for such service. Currently 
a participant may not count 
such service unless the 
amount owed is paid in full. 
A participant who has re- 
ceived a refund from any 
prior service will continue 
to be required to make a 
deposit in the Foreign Serv- 
ice retirement fund for such 
service in order to obtain 
annuity credit therefor. 


(d) Employee organization serv- 


ice (Section 851(c) of FS 
Act; sections 110 and 
303(h) of bill) 

A participant who takes 
LWOP to serve full-time in 
an employee organization 
would be given an oppor- 
tunity to earn full retirement 
credit for such service by 
paying into the fund both 
the employee and the em- 
ployer contribution (14% 
of salary) for all such serv- 
ice. Participants who have 
performed this service in the 
past and who do not elect to 
make such a deposit for past 
service would, as at present, 
receive 6 month’s service 
credit for each year of such 
LWOP. A participant who 
performs such service in the 
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5. Career 





future and who does not ar- 
range to pay both the em- 
ployee and employer con- 
tribution will not receive any 
credit toward retirement for 
such service. A participant 
performing such service on 
the effective date of this 
amendment or who enters 
on such service in the future 
would have 60 days to ar- 
range to make such pay- 
ments. 


(e) Continuation of rights dur- 
ing military service (Section 
851(f) of FS Act; sections 
110 and 303(i) of bill) 

A participant who leaves the 
Service to enter the Armed 
Forces would be deemed as 
not separated for retirement 
purposes for up to five years 
unless he or she withdrew 
contributions. This would 
protect survivorship rights 
and permit retirement if the 
participant reached retire- 
ment age or became disabled 
during this five-year period. 


4. FSS Coverage (Section 803(a) 


(4) of FS Act; sections 101, 
301 and 303(a) of bill) 


The ten-year waiting period 
FSS personnel now must com- 
plete in the Foreign Service be- 
fore becoming participants in 
the Foreign Service retirement 
system would be eliminated ef- 
fective 90 days after enactment 
of this amendment. Thereafter, 
all personnel given regular (un- 
limited) appointments in the 
Staff Corps would immediately 
become participants in the For- 
eign Service retirement system 
and present FSS personnel with 
such appointments in State and 
USIA under the Civil Service 
retirement system would be 
transferred to the Foreign Serv- 
ice retirement system. However, 
the earlier Foreign Service man- 
datory retirement age would not 
be effective for present person- 
nel until a participant had com- 
pleted ten years in the Foreign 
Service. In State, the mandatory 
retirement age is 60. In USIA, 
for Staff personnel, it is cur- 
rently 62 and will be reduced 
one year each 12 months until 
it reaches 60. This schedule 
would be preserved under the 
proposed amendment. 


Minister Retirement 
(Sections 631 and 632 of FS 





Act; sections 202, 203 and 


303(1) of bill) 


The retirement age for career 
ministers would be gradually re- 
duced over a 30-month period 
from 65 to 60. 


Recall (Sections 520(b), 821 
(i), 832(f) and 871 of FS Act; 
sections 201, 104, 107 and 112 
of bill) 


The Secretary would be author- 
ized to recall any retired Re- 
serve or Staff officer or employee 
to the Service as he can now 
recall Foreign Service officers. 
This amendment will permit the 
application of appropriate pro- 
cedures for adjusting annuities 
and for processing retirement 
contributions of such personnel 
during any period of reemploy- 
ment under the Foreign Service 
retirement system. 


The rules for adjusting annu- 
ities of all personnel following 
recall would be amended to 
adjustments received prior to re- 
call or that become effective 
during recall and to eliminate 
possible windfalls that may oc- 
cur under present rules. 


Under the current provision, an 
annuity is recomputed after any 
period of recall. This permits 
the annuitant to get the benefit 
of any new benefit enacted after 
retirement and to make a new 
survivor election. Under the 
proposed amendment, an an- 
nuity would not be recomputed 
unless the recall service lasted 
five years or more. If the recall 
service lasted between one and 
five years, the annuitant would 
receive a supplemental annuity 
based upon the recall service; 
survivorship rights to the sup- 
plemental annuity could be 
elected. If the recall service 
lasted less than one year, the 
annuitant would receive a re- 
fund of retirement contributions 
made during the recall period, 
but no annuity benefit for the 
recall service. 


This proposal is based upon 
principles applicable to reem- 
ployment under the Civil Service 
retirement system. 


. Interest (Sections 811(d) and 


841(a) of FS Act; sections 103, 
109 and 303(g) of bill) 


Interest computation rules on 
both refunds of contributions to 


participants and on special con. 
tributions made by participants 
are being changed. Under the 
proposal, interest would not be 
paid on refunds made for sery- 
ice which lasts less than one 
year or more than five years, 
Interest on refunds for service 
lasting between one and five 
years would be compounded at 
3% instead of the present 4%, 
The interest rate charged on 
special contributions would also 
be reduced from 4% to 3%. 


Voluntary Contributions (Sec- 
tion 881 of FS Act; sections 113 
and 303(a) of bill) 


The voluntary contribution pro- 
gram would be phased out under 
this amendment because it is 
unnecessary and is being used 
by less than one percent of par- 
ticipants. Effective 90 days after 
enactment, further voluntary 
contributions would be barred 
and past contributions could be 
withdrawn. 


Annuity Commencement (Sec- 
tions 821(b) (2), (e) and 
(f), 822(a) and 832(g) of FS 
Act; sections 104, 105, 107 and 
303(f) of bill) 


Annuities to retirees would 
commence the day after sep- 
aration rather than the first of 








a 


the following month. All sur- | 


vivor annuities would commence 
the day after the death of the 
principal rather than on_ the 
first of the following month as 
do annuities to surviving chil- 
dren and designated beneficiaries 
at present. 


Cost of Living Increases (Sec- 
tion 882 of FS Act; sections 
114 and 303(k) of bill) 


The effective date of cost-of-liv- 
ing annuity increases would be 
changed to coincide with such 
increases under the Civil Serv- 
ice system. Also children’s an- 
nuities, which are now deter- 
mined by adjusting the fixed 


| 


amount stated in the Act by the | 


cumulative amount of past cost- 
of-living increases, would, in the 


future, be determined by using | 


the applicable Civil 
rather than the Foreign Service 
cost-of-living increases. This will 
insure that all children’s an- 


nuities initiated in the future | 
under both systems will he ide- | 


tical in comparable family sit- 
uations. 
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Among those pictured at the research conference are, facing the camera from left, Dr. Cline, Dr. Krogh and Mr. Platig. 


Government Officers and Academics Hold Conference on Research 


Thirty-five foreign affairs special- 
ists in the Washington, D.C., aca- 
demic community met with a similar 
number of Government Agency 
members of the foreign affairs com- 
munity in the Department on April 
3 to discuss the Government’s ex- 
ternal research program in foreign 
affairs. 

The conference was chaired jointly 
by Ray S. Cline, Director of the 
Bureau of Intelligence and Research 
(INR), and Peter F. Krogh, Dean 
of the School of Foreign Service, 
Georgetown University, and Presi- 
dent, Washington Chapter of the In- 
ternational Studies Association. 

Welcoming the participants, Dr. 
Cline described the basic purpose of 
the meeting to be one of “getting 
to know you,” to broaden the ac- 
quaintanceship and intellectual rap- 
port between Government and aca- 
demic practitioners in the art of 
foreign affairs research and analysis. 
He felt a closer relationship could 
be developed and be of benefit to 
all. 

The ensuing discussion centered 
around the Second Consolidated Plan 
for Foreign Affairs Research for fis- 
cal years 1973 and 1974, of the 
USC/FAR (Subcommittee on For- 
eign Affairs Research of the NSC’s 
Secretaries Committee). Dr. Cline is 
the Subcommittee Chairman. The 
genesis context, and significance of 
the Plan were explained by the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the USC/FAR, 
E. Raymond Platig, Director, Office 
of External Research, INR. 

Discussion of the Plan was fol- 
lowed by the presentation of papers 
on two of the principal objectives 
for Government external research in 
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foreign affairs as set out in the Plan. 

The first paper—on problems and 
prospects for research on the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China—was pre- 
sented by Richard Thornton, Assist- 
ant Professor of History, George 
Washington University. 

The second was on policy-related 
research in the field of international 
economic relations, and was pre- 
sented by Stanislaw Wasowski, As- 
sociate Professor of International 
Economics, School of Foreign Serv- 
ice, Georgetown University. 

Dr. Thornton elaborated on the 
theme that research on the PRC 
should avoid any assumption that the 
governmental apparatus in China is 
monolithic. Dr. Wasowski suggested 
that international economic problems 
such as resource availability, East- 
West relations, and the multi-national 
corporation, raised fundamental ques- 
tions meriting extensive investigation. 

Papers on future areas for foreign 
affairs research were presented by 
Gary Hoggard, Instructor in Inter- 
national Relations, American Uni- 
versity; and by Ann Hollick, Assist- 
ant Professor of International Rela- 
tions, the Johns Hopkins School of 
Advanced International Studies. 


Dr. Hollick emphasized the impor- 
tance of an interdisciplinary approach 
to problems, and of paying additional 
attention to broad global problems 
of a political-economic nature emerg- 
ing out of advancing technology, and 
posing basic questions of interna- 
tional law and organization. Mr. Hog- 
gard stressed the importance of re- 
lating academic efforts to develop 
methodology more closely to require- 
ments imposed on responsible offi- 


cials by the problems with which 
they must deal. 

Dean Burt Sapin, School of Public 
and International Affairs, George 
Washington University, discussed the 
foreign affairs research resources of 
the universities located in Washing- 
ton, D.C., indicating that, while their 
combined resources were formidable, 
they needed to be better coordinated, 
perhaps through a better integration 
and extension of the present con- 
sortium of universities. 


In addition to the universities al- 
ready mentioned, Catholic and How- 
ard Universities were also represented 
at the conference. 


Dr. Krogh summarized the discus- 
sion and articulated the apparent 
consensus that there should be more 
frequent contact, on an informal 
level, between the academic and gov- 
ernmental members of the Washing- 
ton, D.C., foreign affairs community; 
that members of the academic com- 
munity would be glad to assist, in- 
formally, in. the design of research 
projects, including commenting on 
the questions to be posed for re- 
search; and that the local universities 
coordinate their resources more effec- 
tively for possible contract research. 


He hoped for positive and con- 
structive followup to the conference 
which, he deemed, had been useful 
both to Government and academic 
participants. 

Overall conference arrangements 
were made by Dr. Krogh, under a 
contract with the Department of 
State. Department arrangements were 
made by William J. Trainor, J. Wes- 
ley Adams, and Peggy Sapp of INR’s 
Office of External Research. 
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AN ADDRESS BY WILLIAM J. CASEY 


U.S. View of Prospects and Policy on East-West Trade 


Following is the text of an address delivered by Wil- 
liam J. Casey, Under Secretary of State for Economic 
Affairs, on April 27 before the East-West Trade Con- 
ference held at the University of Georgia Law School. 


United States’ economic relations with the Soviet 
Union, the countries of Eastern Europe and Mainland 
China are on the threshhold of intense and rapid change. 
After years of Cold War stagnation during which strate- 
gic considerations and ideology frustrated the pursuit of 
common economic interest, President Nixon, in a dramatic 
series of interrelated initiatives, set a new environment 
in which United States economic policies toward com- 
munist countries can operate to support broader policies 
toward these countries and the rest of the world. 

This is a good time to review how far we have come 
and what we expect from our economic relations with 
the communist nations. 

The United States seeks a normalization of economic 
relations with communist countries. 

We are seeking to build and expand East-West trade 
as a pivotal element in a structure of peace. We see 
economic interdependence as a great force for peace. 
We seek rising economic collaboration to scale down 
military competition. We see the building of living stand- 
ards bringing into play an economic equation which will 
require scaling down the commitment to arms as it be- 
comes necessary to expand the commitment to trade and 
development. We see trade and all the other strands of 
economic relationships as threads with which a structure 
of peace can be woven. 

In East-West trade a trade curtain has existed between 
China and Russia for ten years. Japan has had over ten 
years of fairly active experience in trading with China. 
Western Europe is far ahead of us in experience in trad- 
ing with the state controlled economies of Eastern Europe 
and the Soviet Union. The European Community is doing 
about five times as much trade as we are doing with the 
state controlled economies. The differential would be 
far greater if it were not for the wheat deal. Thus, in 
trade in manufactured goods we are far, far behind the 
European Community. One of our primary aims in trade 
is to put ourselves on an even competitive keel with 
Western Europe and with Japan in dealing with state 
controlled economies. One of the major objectives in our 
economic policy is to go as far as possible, with due 
regard to our security interests, to eliminate the disad- 
vantages American business has been under in selling to 
the Soviet Union, the Eastern European countries and 
Mainland China. 

Let me speculate a little on the shape East-West trade 
will take. The Chinese take the view that nobody will 
be permitted to exploit or develop their resources but 
they are prepared to sell their raw materials. They are 
not now prepared to go into debt. This places severe 
limitations on our ability to buy their goods and on their 
ability to go into the kind of development projects that 
the Soviets seem prepared to entertain in their discussion 
with Japanese and United States interests on natural gas 
and in the Occidental type fertilizer deal. 
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The Soviets take a broader view. General Secretary 
Brezhnev recently stated there are virtually unlimited 
possibilities for economic cooperation. But it appears 
likely that these possibilities will be outside the traditional 
patterns of trade. The Soviets take the view that buying 
and selling, the traditional forms of trade, are becoming 
increasingly less important. They point out that textiles, 
clothing, other consumer goods make up a smaller per- 
centage of trade and that price and other advantages 
which one country or another may have in these con- 
sumer goods is fleeting in character. 

All developed countries have some access to new tech- 
niques. Different countries have different needs and differ- 
ent types of natural resources to develop. This presents 
the opportunity for development projects along coopera- 
tive lines. Examples are gas companies going in to build 
pipelines, liquefaction and shipping facilities. We see 
French and Italian companies operating a production 
line, chemical companies going in with technology and 
equipment to utilize local resources in the production 
of fertilizer for U.S. and world markets outside the Soviet 
Union as well as inside the Soviet Union. The Soviet 
Union points to its natural resources and large cadres 
of scientific workers. 

U.S. firms with technology, equipment and markets 
have the opportunity to work on large aggregation of 
ores, oil and gas deposits and great forest resources. 
Projects of this kind can contribute to Soviet needs and 
bring out products that satisfy outside energy and raw 
material requirements to the extent necessary to pay for 
the equipment, the technology, the managerial skills and 
the risks. 





BRIEFING—Secretary Rogers reviews the Trade Reform Act 
of 1973 at a briefing in the International Conference Room 
on April 10 for foreign Ambassadors to the United States. 
Under Secretary for Economic Affairs William J. Casey, 
another speaker, is at the Secretary’s left. 
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The Soviets seem to be seeking this kind of economic 
and commercial cooperation under long-term arrange- 
ments, from 10 to 30 years. The output of these projects 
cannot only amortize the capital investment in kind along 
with a return on capital, but also either satisfy Soviet 
needs for the product or earn the foreign exchange in 
world trade which the Soviet Union will need to meet 
its other economic targets. To play in this league US. 
companies will have to get together on major development 
projects or learn how to barter their goods for Soviet 
goods and find ways to convert the goods to eat on world 
markets. 

Under our system private business carries the ball in 
developing actual transactions with the state controlled 
economies. Let me spell out the broad policies which this 
Government seeks to develop to facilitate the operation 
of development of the business in East-West trade. 

Political and economic relations are inextricably inter- 
twined. Recognizing this basic fact early in his Adminis- 
tration, President Nixon set out first to assure a sub- 
stantial degree of stability in political affairs. From the 
outset, the guiding principle behind the normalization of 
economic relations with communist countries has been 
that economic normalization is linked with progress to- 
wards the improvement of political relations. The pace 
of advancement in the economic sphere thus has been 
regulated by the pace of advancement in the political 
sphere. 

I cannot emphasize enough the importance of this 
principle. It means that the United States will initiate and 
reciprocate along the entire spectrum of our relations 
in the interest of building a lasting interdependence of 
interests. We will not force the pace in one area, such 
as trade relations, in the mere hope that this will bring 
on subsequent progress on political, cultural, or military 
matters. We are satisfied with the less dramatic but more 
certain step-by-step construction of a balanced structure 
of relationships. 

An objective of our policy is to change the world view 
of communist nations from one of conflicting forces hope- 
lessly locked into a struggle for survival, to one of com- 
peting forces compromising where interests conflict and 
cooperating where they coincide. The economic area is 
where interests are most sharply perceived as being mutu- 
ally beneficial by many communist leaders at this point 
in time. The impressive number of agreements at and 
since the Peking and Moscow Summits and the prospects 
for additional agreements indicate that the trend toward 
negotiation rather than confrontation can become an 
established pattern. 


I wish to clarify what I mean by economic normaliza- 
tion, as the concept has such importance for United 
States policy in this era of East-West trade negotiations. 
Normalization is the process of elimination of the barriers 
to economic interchange which were constructed in the 
period just after World War II and during the Korean 
War. Roughly speaking, we will have normalized our 
economic relations when our trading relations are on the 
same basis now existing between communist countries 
and the rest of the developed world. 


This is a general and imperfect, yet useful, guide. It 
means the reciprocal extension of Most-Favored-Nation 
tariff treatment and export credit facilities, and the lower- 
ing of the unique United States’ embargo on the export 
of certain strategic commodities towards internationally 
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agreed levels. It also means the establishment of diplo- 
matic relations and consular arrangements, the settlement 
of public and private claims for defaulted debts and 
nationalized property, and the establishment of proce- 
dures for the arbitration of business disputes and for the 
avoidance of market disruption. It entails maritime and 
civil aviation agreements, and business facilitation ar- 
rangements ensuring that U.S. businessmen have access 
to socialist markets. It can mean cooperation in the fields 
of science and technology. It can encompass environ- 
mental protection. Instruments such as trade agreements 
and joint commissions which are commonly used as 
devices to coordinate economic policies in the East-West 
trade context will be utilized when it is clear they will 
contribute to better economic relations. 

By these standards, we have essentially normalized 
relations with Yugoslavia, and most recently. Poland. 
We have made great progress toward this goal over sev- 
eral years with Romania, and in a whirlwind package 
negotiation of issues this year and last with the U.S.S.R. 
Progress towards normalization with other countries— 
Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, Albania, East Ger- 
many and Mongolia—is somewhere ahead, not too far 
we hope. 

Normalization as I have just described it is a useful 
guide for policy up to a point, but what then? We are 
too accustomed to thinking in terms of separate com- 
munist and capitalist economic worlds bridged tenuously 
by bilateral arrangements between individual states. This 
is a perceptual problem shared also by most communist 
nations. They have been reluctant to realize that their 
policies of economic autarchy as individual states and 
as the CEMA trading bloc were counterproductive to 
their own economic interests. There is a world economic 
system to which all nations must accommodate to pros- 
per. An increasingly important objective of U.S. policy 
as our economic relations with communist states are 
normalized is the encouragement of stable, consumer- 
Oriented societies more fully integrated into the inter- 
national trade and payments system. 

The international system itself is undergoing basic 
change. There is urgent need for trade and monetary 
reform in order to preserve and nurture the historic 
movement on a global scale away from confrontation and 
toward negotiations in resolving international differences. 
Thus, the President is seeking broad new legislative 
authority vital to the United States maintaining the 
leadership role in the construction of a new international 
economic order which reflects current economic realities. 


Only certain communist countries have sought active 
participation in this process through membership in the 
foundation institutions of the international system, the 
GATT and the IMF-IBRD. There is no reason to expect 
this situation will alter in the near future. 


In spite of the passive role communist nations will 
play in the construction of the new international economic 
order, it is important that we keep in view the effect 
new institutional relationships will have on East-West 
trade. The United States will seek to expand the multi- 
lateral economic dialogue with communist nations in 
such established fora as the Economic Council of Europe, 
and in new ones such as the European Security Con- 
ference. 

As relations normalize with communist states, increas- 
ingly we should be able to integrate our policies toward 
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them into our global economic strategy. As a nation we 
are committed to reducing barriers which interfere with 
trade. These obstacles to trade, in other countries and in 
the United States, annually cost us billions of dollars in 
the inefficient use of resources. 

The touchstone of our international economic policy 
has been the free trade model. Increasingly, we will apply 
the same economic policy criteria to Communist coun- 
tries as we do to the rest of the world. Acting in a non- 
discriminatory manner to Communist traders, of course, 
we will expect them to reciprocate in kind. 

Structural problems to East-West trade exist which are 
absent between market economies. There is a role for the 
U.S. Government in bridging them. Private enterprises 
face obvious problems in doing business with state trad- 
ing monopolies and the U.S. Government will act to 
lessen unfair advantage. 

A good current example is the borrowing practices of 
communist state banks. By dealing from a monopolistic 
position and suppressing vital credit worthiness informa- 
tion such as the magnitude, dispersion, and structure of 
existing foreign debt, communist state bankers are often 
able to obtain private credit at terms which probably 
would not be forthcoming in a normal market situation. 
I predict, therefore, that the U.S. Government will in- 
creasingly share its knowledge of communist state bor- 
rowing practices with private enterprise. In the long run, 
disclosure of financial information will ensure stable and 
orderly financial markets and work to the common ad- 
vantage of state and private business. 

How far have we come towards normalizing economic 
relations? One measure of this is the agreements struck 
which surmount previous obstacles to trade. The impres- 
sive negotiating achievements in the past year are sum- 
marized in the International Economic Report of the 
President released this March, and I will not repeat them 
here. In the longer term, success in normalization will be 
measured by the quantity and structure of trade and fi- 
nancial flows. A major objective of our East-West trade 
policy is to substantially increase trade. 


Looking backwards, the United States in 1928 directed 
over two percent of its total exports to the USSR and to 
other Eastern European countries excluding East Ger- 
many. About one-third of this was machinery and trans- 
portation equipment. Under normal circumstances it is 
reasonable to assume that the United States would main- 
tain its relative position in the area, yet the share fell to 
.6 percent in 1969. Our position only moderately im- 
proved by 1971 when the trade turnover of the areas with 
our free world competitors totalled about $20 billion, 
more than 30 times our own. In 1972 only one percent 
of total U.S. foreign trade was with communist countries 
whereas most West European countries conduct 4-5 per- 
cent of their trade in this area. 

These indications suggest that with a removal of trade 
barriers there is a substantial potential for trade expan- 
sion. 

It is noteworthy that our exports to the USSR more 
than tripled from $162 million in 1971 to $547 million 
in 1972. The $451 million trade surplus that year with 
the USSR was the largest for any country. The end of a 
21-year-old embargo on China trade saw commerce 
spring to life, in 1972 exports totalling about $60 million 
with a promise of more than doubling in 1973. 

With early normalization of trade conditions, U.S. ex- 
ports to the countries under consideration could approach 
the $2 billion figure in five years. We would expect to 
continue to run an export surplus to the area. 


Over half of U.S. exports have been in agricultural 
goods, and the market for these is expected to expand 
given policies in these countries to improve consumer 
welfare. Dramatic future gains in exports, however, 
should come in machinery and equipment sectors. This 
trade will produce jobs and contribute to the prosperity 
of important United States industries. 

I have discussed policy in general terms and trade 
prospects. Now I would like to deal with specific aspects 
of trade, financial and investment policy that are cur- 
rently interesting. 

Our Ambassadors have been instructed to put trade 
promotion at the top of their list of priorities. Shortly we 
will have doubled the number of State Department em- 
ployees serving in commercial positions in the USSR, 
Eastern Europe, and China. The Department of Com- 
merce in Washington has increased its East-West trade 
support staff in the past year by several multiples, and 
the State Department is also undergoing reorganization 
at home to simultaneously meet the needs of a substantial 
negotiating load and business assistance. In order to an- 
ticipate and more efficiently deal with policy questions as 
they arise, President Nixon has created an East-West 
Trade Policy Committee under the Chairmanship of his 
principal economic advisor, George Shultz. 

Recent negotiations are indicative of those we expect 
to undertake in the area of trade policy—the reciprocal 
extension of Most-Favored-Nation tariff treatment, Con- 
gress willing; safeguards when necessary to prevent mar- 
ket disruption; the opening of consular relations, ex- 
change of government and private commercial offices, 
patent and copyright agreements, arbitration arrange- 
ments, maritime and commercial aviation agreements, 
and other arrangements to improve reciprocal commer- 
cial access. 


There is one important area of trade policy which is 
not negotiable at this time, however; our policy on stra- 
tegic trade controls. The United States subscribes to the 
embargo list maintained and periodically revised by the 
International Coordinating Committee, COCOM as it is 
usually called, whose members are the NATO countries 
plus Japan. This strategic control system is a significant 
part of our mutual defense policy. It is designed to re- 
strict the flow of goods and technology which would make 
a significant contribution to the military potential of any 
other nation which would prove detrimental to the na- 
tional security of the United States. 


It is common sense that we continue these arrange- 
ments but that we be flexible in adjusting them to reflect 
changing conditions. We are cooperating with other na- 
tions in annual reviews which recently have had the over- 
all effect of greatly reducing the COCOM list. In addi- 
tion, the unilateral U.S. export control list is being sub- 
stantially reduced to bring it much more closely in line 
with the COCOM embargo. 

Financial policy is a key to further East-West trade 
expansion. communist nations as a group will be net im- 
porters of financial resources in the next decade to sup- 
port ambitious development plans. The United States, as 
a prospective leading trading partner and the greatest 
world financial power, clearly will play an important East- 
West financial role. 

With many countries we have already made good prog- 
ress in clearing away the debris of defaulted debts, claims, 
and other outstanding financial obligations which natu- 
rally have restrained U.S. Government interest in new 
financing arrangements. The $800 million lend-lease set- 
tlement with the USSR facilitated the opening of Export- 
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Import Bank financing of important Soviet-American de- 
velopment projects. Poland’s interim arrangements with 
U.S. private bondholders have influenced the recent ex- 
tension of Export-Import Bank’s credit to that country. 

As of mid-March 1973, Eximbank had an actual ex- 
posure Of $547 million to four Communist countries; 
Yugoslavia, USSR, Romania, and Poland. Preliminary 
commitments for future lending were even greater. 

Export-Import Bank rates and terms are competitive 
with those of other Western industrial country export 
credit institutions. 

U.S. agricultural exports have been assisted for a 
longer period of time by the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion. Outstanding loans in March were $454 million to 
the same group of countries that are eligible for Exim- 
bank financing. The $750 million CCC credit arrange- 
ment with the Soviet Union over a three-year period en- 
abled a quantum jump in US. agricultural exports. 

The Administration is seeking the repeal of the John- 
son Debt Default Act of 1934, which needlessly restricts 
private ending to most communist nations. One of the 
President’s earliest steps to encourage China trade was to 
eliminate the prohibition on dollar transactions. In these 
and in other ways such as I mentioned earlier, we hope 
to strengthen the competitiveness of U.S. private financial 
institutions in East-West trade. 

It is understood that U.S. Government and private ex- 
port credit institutions will operate on a businesslike 
basis. Economic criteria must predominate in credit deci- 
sions. 

The Treasury Department is prepared to negotiate 
Taxation Agreements which will facilitate licensing ar- 
rangements for the exchange of technology and otherwise 
encourage East-West business. 


Advisers on Science, Foreign Affairs Named 


We can learn much from the Japanese and the Euro- 
peans about investment policy. There are over five hun- 
dred joint business ventures in communist countries with 
Western participants. Very few of them are American. 

Japan was one of the first countries to explore natural 
resource development projects in the Soviet Union. In a 
typical agreement, Japan has provided equipment and 
technology for the development of Siberia’s wealth of for- 
est resources and takes payment in the form of wood 
chips and pulp. Japan is discussing vast new projects in 
the energy field, and in mining. 

U.S. firms as well are now discussing large oil and gas 
development projects with the Soviets. If one or more is 
concluded, U.S.-Soviet trade will move surely toward the 
multi-billion dollar level. 

A perceived mutuality of interest conceivably could 
develop between U.S. firms and the People’s Republic of 
China in the development of natural resources. This is a 
field in which U.S. firms have a comparative advantage. 

Several Eastern European countries with long and sat- 
isfactory experience with joint ventures in production and 
marketing are now permitting equity investment as a fur- 
ther enticement to Western business. 

The Overseas Private Investment Corporation is oper- 
ating now in Romania and Yugoslavia in support of U.S. 
investment activity. It is unlikely that OPIC programs, 
which are geared to investment in less developed coun- 
tries, need to be extended to the more developed North- 
ern Tier Eastern European countries and the Soviet 
Union. 

In conclusion, I would simply like to reiterate that it 
is United States policy to facilitate and encourage trade 
with communist countries in a broad and comprehensive 
manner designed to weave a fabric of peace. 





Dr. Stever Honored 


Secretary Rogers, on April 20, 
named an eight-man Department Ad- 
visory Committee on Science and For- 
eign Affairs to provide “outside ex- 
pertise and counsel” on science and 
technology related to foreign policy 
issues 

In announcing the appointments 
the Department noted that the impact 
of science and technology on foreign 
affairs has “grown enormously in re- 
cent years. The resulting foreign pol- 
icy problems, such as those in the 
nuclear energy, space and technology 
transfer fields, are now of priority 
importance.” 

The advisory Committee includes 


The United States and the Federal 
Republic of Germany concluded on 
April 13 a Memorandum of Under- 
standing on Travel Group Charters 
and Advance Booking Charters. It 
was agreed that each Party will ac- 
cept as charterworthy transatlantic 
traffic originated in the territory of 
the other Party and organized and 
operated pursuant to the “advance 
charter” rules of that Party. 
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former Secretary Dean Rusk, now 
a Professor of International Law at 
the University of Georgia. 

Other members are: 

Lewis Branscomb, Chief Scientist, 
IBM Corporation, and former Direc- 
tor of the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards. 

W. Kenneth Davis, Vice President, 
Bechtel Corporation. 

John Hightower, Associate Profes- 
sor of Journalism, University of New 
Mexico, and former Associated Press 
representative with the Department 
of State. 

Gordon MacDonald, Director, En- 
vironmental Studies Program, Dart- 
mouth College, and former member 
of the President’s Council on En- 
vironmental Quality. 

Simon Ramo, Vice Chairman of 
the Board, TRW, Inc. 

Eugene Skolnikoff, Chairman of 
the Political Science Department, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy. 

Herman Pollack, ex-officio; Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of International 
Scientific and Technological Affairs, 
Department of State. 


At Science Luncheon 


Dr. H. Guyford Stever, Director 
of the National Science Foundation 
and Science Adviser to the President, 
was the guest of 
honor at a Science 
Luncheon hosted 
by Secretary Rog- 
ers in the Madison 
Room on April 9. 

The __ luncheon 
was the latest in 
the series for prom- 
inent scientists who 
discuss recent de- 
velopments in sci- 
ence and technol- 
ogy and their relation to foreign 
affairs. 

In January of this year the Presi- 
dent asked Dr. Stever to take on the 
additional post of Science Adviser 
and U.S. Chairman of the US.- 
U.S.S.R. Commission on Scientific 
and Technological Cooperation. 
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Whitehouse Chosen 
Ambassador to Laos 


President Nixon on May 8 an- 
nounced his intention to nominate 
Charles S. Whitehouse, a career For- 
eign Service Officer, as the new US. 
Ambassador to 
Laos. Mr. White- 
house has been 
serving as Deputy 
Chief of Mission at 
Saigon since Feb- 
ruary 1972. If con- 
firmed by the Sen- 
ate, he would suc- 
ceed Ambassador 
G. McMurtrie God- 
ley, who was re- e 
cently named by Mr. Whitehouse 
President Nixon as the new Assistant 
Secretary for East Asian and Pacific 
Affairs. (See NEWSLETTER, April.) 

Before his assignment to South 
Viet-Nam, Mr. Whitehouse served as 
Acting Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
East Asian and Pacific Affairs. From 
1969 to 1970 he was Regional Direc- 
tor, IV Corps, in the Civil Operations 
and Rural Development Support 
(CORDS) Program in Viet-Nam. 

His other assignments included: 
Political Analyst, Department of De- 
fense; Political Officer in Istanbul, 
Phnom Penh and Pretoria; Special 
Assistant in the office of the Deputy 
Under Secretary for Economic Af- 
fairs; Officer-in-Charge of Congo 





(Leopoldville) Affairs, and Officer-in- 
Charge of UN Congo Affairs. 

From 1963 to 1965 Mr. White- 
house was Branch Chief in PER/ 
CMAD/AF and from 1966 to 1968 
he was Deputy Chief of Mission at 


Conakry. 
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BOGOTA—Ambassador Leonard J. Saccio, right, greets U.S. Representatives John 






Searby Assumes Post 
In Economics Bureau 


Daniel M. Searby was sworn in 
April 2 as Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary for Commercial Affairs and Bus- 
iness Activities in 
the Bureau of Eco- , 
nomic and Business 
Affairs succeeding 
Bruce C. Ladd. 

Mr. Searby stud- 
ied at the Taft 
School, Watertown, 
Connecticut; Dart- 
mouth College 
(A.B. 1957) and 
Columbia Graduate 
School of Business 
(M.S. 1958). 


Mr. Searby 
From 1958-1969, Mr. Searby was 
employed by Proctor and Gamble in 


both in the 
years) and 


brand management, 
United States (seven 
abroad (four years). 

In 1970, Mr. Searby joined the 
Overseas Private Investment Corpor- 
ation, a U.S. Government agency, 
becoming Director of Finance-Latin 
America of this agency. His major re- 
sponsibility was long-term loans to 
private enterprise projects. 

During the 1972 Presidential Cam- 
paign, Mr. Searby worked at the 
White House on the First Family 
staff. Until recently, he was Chair- 
man of the Finance Committee for 
the 1973 Inaugural. 


Learn more about walking for your 
heart and health’s sake. Call your 
local Heart Association or write the 
American Heart Association, 44 East 
23rd St., New York, N.Y. 10010, 
and ask for a free copy of the pam- 
phlet titled “Creative Walking.” 


Brademas (D.-Ind.), center, and Robert Mathias (R.-Calif.) upon their arrival here 
to represent the U.S. Congress at ceremonies commemorating the 150th anniversary 
of the founding of the Colombian Congress. While in Bogota, the two Congressmen 
also took part in an International Parliamentary Forum. 
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Handley Takes Post 


On Narcotics Matters 


William J. Handley has been 
named Senior Adviser to the Secre- 
tary and Coordinator for Interna- 
tional Narcotics Matters at the 
Department. In an- 
nouncing the ap- 
pointment, Secre- 
tary Rogers said 
Ambassador Hand- 
ley will also serve 
as Executive Di- 
rector of the Cab- 
inet Committee on 
International Nar- 
cotics Control. 

Mr. Handley " 
served as Ambas- Mr. Handley 
sador to Turkey from May 1969 to 
April 1973. During his tenure there, 
the Turkish Government banned 
opium poppy cultivation after the 
1972 crop and developed substitute 
crops for Turkish farmers to grow 
in order to maintain their level of 
income. 

In his Cabinet Committee-State 
Department positions, Ambassador 
Handley will coordinate government- 
wide international narcotics control 
activities and will direct the operation 
of the interagency subcommittees of 
the Cabinet Committee chaired by 
the Secretary of State. He will also 
act as adviser on international drug 
control activities for the Office of 
Management and Budget, the Na- 
tional Security Council and_ the 
Domestic Council. 

In his Department position he will 
succeed Nelson Gross, who has re- 
turned to the private practice of law. 
As Executive Director of the Cabinet 
Committee, he will succeed Egil 
Krogh, Jr. 

Ambassador Handley entered the 
Foreign Service in 1944 and served 
overseas in Cairo, Addis Ababa, 
Baghdad, Beirut, Damascus, Jerusa- 
lem, Jidda and Tehran. Following 
tours with the United States Informa- 
tion Agency and as Ambassador to 
Mali, he returned to Washington in 
1964 as Deputy Assistant Secretary 
of State for Near East and South 
Asian Affairs. On May 2, Ambas- 
sador Handley was sworn in as a 
Career Minister. 


He is married to the former Mary 
Leigh Kilduff. They have one son 
and one daughter. 
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Dr. Morey Assumes 





Deputy Post in lO 


Dr. Roy D. Morey was sworn in 
on March 19 as Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of State for International 
Organization Affairs. Dr. Morey 
comes to the De- 
partment from the 
White House where 
he was Staff Assist- 
ant to the President 
(Domestic Council). 
His new duties in- 
clude supervising 
U.S. participation in 
the economic and 
social development 
activities carried on 

Dr. Morey by the United Na- 
tions and other international organi- 
zations. 

Dr. Morey was Associate Professor 
and Chairman of the Department of 
Political Science at Denison (Ohio) 
University from 1965 until 1971. He 
has been a Visiting Professor at Ari- 
zona State University, the University 
of Arizona, Ohio State University, 
and Waseda University (Tokyo, 
Japan). 

In 1964-65 he was honored with 
an American Political Science Asso- 
ciation Congressional Fellowship and 
worked as Staff Assistant for Con- 
gressman (now Senator) Robert P. 
Griffin and Senator Norris Cotton. 

He is the author or editor of sev- 
eral books and has written articles 
published in various professional 
journals. 

Dr. Morey is married to the former 
Delores Haaland. They have two 
children ages 13 and 5 and presently 
reside in Bethesda, Maryland. 


| FSR PROMOTIONS | 


The following FSR promotions, 
recommended by the State/USIA 
Junior Officer Selection Board, be- 
came effective March 30: 


FSR-7 ot FSR-6 
HAWKS, George 
HUDSON, Joszet S. 


OROXCO, Cristobal R. 
STEVENS, Justice 


FSR-8 to FSR-7 
LOUIE, Linda H. 


For a free copy of the Heart Diet, 
call your local Heart Association or 
write the American Heart Associa- 
tion, 44 East 23rd St., New York, 
N.Y. 10010. 
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SWORN IN—Acting Chief of Protocol Marion Smoak, left, administers the oath 


of office as Ambassador to Luxembourg to Dr. Ruth Lewis Farkas as her husband, 
George Farkas, holds the Bible. Looking on is Deputy Secretary Kenneth Rush. 


Two Assistant Directors of ACDA Named 


President Nixon on May 1 an- 
nounced his intention to nominate 
two new Assistant Directors of the 
U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency (ACDA). The nominations, 
which require confirmation by the 
Senate, are: 

—Amrom H. Katz, as the new 
Assistant Director for Science and 
Technology. Mr. Katz, who has 
served since January 1970 as a Con- 
sultant to private industry, the Rand 
Corporation, ACDA, the National 
Security Council and the Department 
of the Air Force, would succeed 
Spurgeon M. Keeny, who recently re- 
signed. 

—Robert M. Behr, as the new As- 
sistant Director for Weapons Evalua- 
tion and Control. He is a retired 
Colonel in the U.S. Air Force, who 
served recently as Chief of the Plans 
and Operations Division, Headquar- 
ters U.S. Southern Command, in the 
Canal Zone. From 1969 to 1971 Mr. 
Behr was a senior staff member on 
the National Security Council staff. 
He would succeed Vice Admiral John 
M. Lee, who retired from the U.S. 
Navy on April 1. 

Mr. Katz joined the Rand Cor- 
poration in 1954 and became a mem- 
ber of the senior staff. During 1963- 
64 he was Professor in Residence of 
Political Science and Senior Fellow 
in the National Security Studies Pro- 
gram at the University of California 
at Los Angeles. 

He has participated in many dis- 
armament discussions, including the 
disarmament talks in Moscow (Pug- 











Mr. Behr 


wash Conference) in December 1960 
and the Accra Assembly held in 
Accra, Ghana, in 1962. 

He is an expert in the fields of 
observation satellites, concepts of 
stability and verification of arms con- 
trol proposals and author of many 
published studies. 

Mr. Behr, the Assistant Director- 
designate, began his 30-year Air 
Force career in 1942. Prior to join- 
ing the NSC staff he served from 
1966 to 1969 on the staff of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff in the areas of stra- 
tegic studies and strategic arms nego- 
tiations. 


Consular Agency at Cordoba 


A Consular Agency was estab- 
lished at Cordoba, Argentina, effec- 
tive March 16. John P. Egan has been 
appointed Consular Agent there. 


Credit courses in the Czech lan- 
guage will again be offered at Ameri- 
can University next fall for beginning 
and advanced students. Those inter- 
ested mav phone Mrs. M. V. Horna 
at 656-6987 or 686-2282. 





ACTIVELY OPERATIONAL 


POLADS to Military Commands in Europe 


A well developed system of Politi- 
cal Advisers manned by experienced 
Foreign Service officers provides first 
hand diplomatic and political exper- 
tise to the senior U.S. military com- 
manders in Europe and the Middle 
East. 

Political advisers have been as- 
signed to certain military commanders 
ever since former Under Secretary of 
State Robert D. Murphy first assumed 
his duties with General Eisenhower 
in 1942. The present system in Eur- 
Ope was rounded out with the assign- 
ment of a Political Adviser to the 
U.S. Commander in Chief, U.S. Navy 
Europe in January 1972. 

Fundamental to the concept of the 
effective Political Adviser is that the 
Foreign Service officer occupying the 
position is a senior member of the 
commander’s staff. 


The advice furnished by the 
POLAD either directly to the Com- 
mander or in collaboration with other 
senior members of the staff should 
be based on broad area and functional 
experience, substantive knowledge, 
awareness of existing foreign policy 
guidance and departmental views and 
last but not least a thorough familiar- 
ity with the functioning of the U'S. 
Government machinery. 





In the United States European 
Command area, the Political Ad- 
viser’s role is by no means confined 
to providing briefs on general politi- 
cal situations but is actively opera- 
tional in nature. 

It involves participation in arriving 
at command decisions for implemen- 
tation by subordinate commands, de- 
velopment of plans, formulation of 
policy or action recommendations to 
be submitted up the line and negotia- 
tions with other agencies or foreign 
authorities. 

While the Political Adviser is not 
a liaison officer, his responsibilities 
obviously call for close contact to be 
maintained with diplomatic missions 
throughout the area. 


The degree of contact with the For- 
eign Service posts depends, of course, 
on the extent and nature of the United 
States military activities and relation- 
ships involved. In Europe and the 
Middle East this means contact with 
some 25 to 30 missions on a regular 
or intermittent basis. 

In the United States European 
Command, the POLAD system fol- 
lows the U.S. military command 
structure with respect to both func- 
tions and geographic area responsi- 
bilities. The United States European 





Mr. Lehmann Mr. Ekern 





Mr. Kranich Mr. Freshman 


Command and its component service 
commands includes all of Western 
Europe, the Mediterranean, the North 
African littoral and the Middle East 
up to and including Iran, the Saudi 
Arabian peninsula and the Gulf area. 
In addition the U.S. European 
Command is responsible for admin- 
istration of the limited military assist- 
ance and foreign military sales activi- 
ties in Africa south of the Sahara. 
The Political Advisers in the U.S. 


HEIDELBERG—General Michael S$. Davison, Commander in Chief, U.S. Army, Europe and Seventh Army, met here with U.S. 
diplomatic and liaison representatives in central and southern Germany in two days of talks focussing on politico-military 
matters related to the stationing of the U.S. Seventh Army in Germany. The U.S. Forces Liaison Officers (USFLO) attending 
the briefings serve as the General's civilian representatives accredited to the regional governments as noted. Seated left to 
right are Robert G. Shackleton, Politico/Military Affairs Officer, Embassy Bonn; Robert T. Hennemeyer, Consul General, Dues- 
seldorf; Edward W. Doherty, Consul General, Munich; General Davison; James R. Ruchti, Consul General, Stuttgart; and Jack 
A. Sulser, Acting Principal Officer, Frankfurt. Standing left to right are Victor G. Cronthall, USFLO, Hessen, Rheinland-Pfalz 
& Saarland; Marcus L. Hoover, USFLO, Baden-Wuerttemberg; Halvor O. Ekern, Political Adviser to General Davison; and 
Francis M. Manning, USFLO, Bayern. Headquarters for General Davison’s Command is in Heidelberg. 
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national—as opposed to the NATO 
—military command structure are re- 
sponsible for all matters having to do 
with U.S. national activities and 
plans. 

In terms of organization of the 
Department, the European Command 
geographic area involves the respon- 
sibilities of three geographic bureaus 
—EUR, NEA and AF—as well as 
the Bureau of Politico-Military Af- 
fairs. 

The United States Commander in 
Chief, Europe, whose headquarters 
was moved from the suburbs of Paris 
to Stuttgart, Germany, in March 
1967, is the senior U.S. commander 
in the area. 

Since the positions of U.S. Com- 
mander in Chief, Europe and NATO’s 
Supreme Allied Commander, Europe 
are combined in the same individual, 
the U.S. national functions are largely 
carried out by General George J. 
Eade, newly appointed Deputy U.S. 
Commander in Chief, Europe. 

The component commands for the 
Army, Navy and Air Force are part 
of the U.S. European Command and 
numerous day-to-day functions have 
been delegated to these service com- 
manders. FSO Wolfgang J. Lehmann 
is the Political Adviser to the U.S. 
Commander in Chief, Europe. FSO 
John M. Bowie is Deputy Political 
Adviser. 

At the headquarters in Heidelberg, 
Germany, the Commander in Chief, 
U.S. Army Europe, exercises control 
over the army forces in the European 
Command area. 

While the forces of the U.S. Army 
are heavily concentrated in the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany, the army 
has some additional responsibilities, 
particularly in Italy, Turkey, Greece 
and the low countries in support of 
U.S. commitments to NATO. 

Serving as Political Adviser on the 
staff of the Commander in Chief U.S. 
Army Europe is FSO Halvor O. 
Ekern who assumed that position in 
September 1969. 

Commander in Chief, U.S. Air 
Forces Europe recently moved his 
headquarters from Wiesbaden to 
Ramstein Air Base in the Federal Re- 
public of Germany. With three num- 
bered Air Forces—the Third in the 
UK, the 16th in Spain and the 17th 
in Germany—the U.S. Air Forces 
cover a wide geographic area and 
have NATO as well as U.S. national 
missions. FSO Robert H. Kranich, 
who assumed his duties in August, 
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WELCOME HOME!—Secretary Rogers warmly greets FSO Philip W. Manhard, 
left, who called upon the Secretary on April 25 following his recent release 
by the North Vietnamese. Mr. Manhard, who was serving as Province Senior 
Adviser in the Civil Operations and Rural Development Support (CORDS) Program 
in South Viet-Nam, was captured in Hue on January 31, 1968. He was 
released from Hanoi on March 16 after more than 414 years of solitary confinement. 


1969, serves as Political Adviser to 
the Commander in Chief, U.S. Air 
Forces Europe. 

The responsibilities of the Com- 
mander in Chief, U.S. Navy Europe 
with headquarters in London encom- 
pass primarily the Sixth Fleet and cer- 
tain other naval operations in the 
Mediterranean, the small Middle East 
Force in the area of the Gulf and 
occasional naval operations in the 
Baltic Sea. FSO C. Arnold Freshman 
reported to the Commander in Chief 
U.S. Navy Europe in January, 1972, 
to take up his duties. 

An added complexity is that the 
U.S. Commander in Chief, Europe, 
General Andrew J. Goodpaster, USA, 
is also the Supreme Allied Com- 
mander Europe in the NATO chain. 
Similarly, the Commander of U.S. 
Army Europe also commands 
NATO’s Central Army Group in 
Germany and the Commander of U.S. 
Air Force Europe heads up the 4th 
Tactical Air Force in the NATO sys- 
tem in Germany. 

Three Foreign Service officers 
serve on the staffs of two NATO 
commanders. FSO Edward T. Long, 
assisted by FSO Robert M. Beecroft, 
is Special Assistant to the Supreme 
Allied Commander, Europe at head- 
quarters outside Mons, Belgium. 


Newly assigned in the same capacity 


as Special Assistant for International 
Affairs to the NATO Commander in 
Chief, Southern Europe at Naples, 
Italy, is FSO Herbert S. Okun. 

These officers serve on NATO’s 
international military staffs with re- 
sponsibilities involving the area and 
subjects covered by the NATO 
treaty, its implementing arrange- 
ments, and NATO as contrasted with 
the U.S. national commands. 

For purposes of diplomatic accred- 
itation and certain administrative 
support, Political Advisers are as- 
signed to the embassy in the country 
in which their respective headquar- 
ters are located. 

In substantive respects however, 
the relationship between the Political 
Adviser and the embassy in the coun- 
try hosting the military headquarters 
is the same and involves the same 
kind of subject matter as the relation- 
ship with all other embassies located 
in the geographic area covered for 
military purposes by the military 
commander concerned. 

Washington supervision over the 
POLAD programs is exercised by the 
Bureau of Politico-Military Affairs 
in the Department in coordination 
with the Assistant Secretary for In- 
ternational Security Affairs in the De- 
partment of Defense. 
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Treatment Center 
For Drug Abusers 
Set Up in Bangkok 


Two leaders in the war against 
drug abuse gave a first-hand report 
on the newly opened Bangkok Treat- 
ment and Rehabilitation Center (see 
NEWSLETTER, February) at a recent 
briefing in the Department. 

Reviewing the origin and develop- 
ment of the Center—described as 
the first effort of its kind among 
Americans living abroad—were Dr. 
Arnold Leff, Deputy Associate Di- 
rector of the President’s Special Ac- 
tion Office for Drug Abuse Prevention 
(SAODAP), and Joan L. Donley, 
Community Organizer for the Jewish 
Hospital in Cincinnati and Team 
Leader in the establishment of the 
Bangkok Center. 

The Bangkok Center was set up 
because there had been “a serious 
drug abuse problem among Ameri- 
can dependents,” Dr. Leff pointed 
out. “The previous spring there were 
many families from all agencies in 
Bangkok that had to be returned to 
the United States because their chil- 
dren were using drugs. 

“It was estimated that approxi- 
mately 10% of American adolescents 
were using heroin and that there was 
no question that there was free avail- 
ability of heroin in Bangkok.” 

Last October Dr. Leff and other 
officials from SAODAP and the De- 
partment of Defense visited Bangkok, 
spoke with most of the key members 
of the American community, and 
promised to come back with a treat- 
ment resource to deal with the drug 
abuse problem affecting the American 
dependents. 

“In conjunction with the State De- 
partment and the Department of De- 
fense, we developed a plan, set up 
the Bangkok American Employees 
Health Association, recruited four 
people to go to Bangkok in order to 
set up treatment, work with the com- 
munity in Bangkok and train local 
resources to continue that effort,” 
Dr. Leff said. 

Serving as the Team Leader was 
Miss Donley, a social worker with 
many years of experience in working 
with mental health problems with 
families and adolescents. 

Miss Donley and her team orga- 
nized the Center in such a way that 
it could carry on its work after the 
group returned to the United States. 

“So we organized the Board of 
Directors which was representative of 





At the briefing, from left, are Dr. Leff, Miss Donley and Dr. Nydell. 


a cross-section of the American com- 
munity,” she said. “Instead of choos- 
ing people to be on the Board, we 
chose organizations.” 

And all segments have a voice. For 
example, “the schools each have four 
votes on the Board of Directors—a 
faculty vote, an administrative vote, 
a student vote and a parent vote.” 

The American community’s repre- 
sentatives participated in planning and 
organizing the Center and worked on 
the budgets. The community also sup- 
plied the entire staff of 14. 

The team, which spent more than 
two months in Bangkok, gave the staff 
intensive training and worked out 
cooperative relationships with the 
U.S. Embassy, the Thai Government, 
and the schools. 

The Center has a broad mandate to 
foster community health—not to treat 


American Travelers 
Given Drug Warning 


American travelers have again 
been warned of foreign drug laws by 
Barbara M. Watson, Administrator 
of the Bureau of Security and Con- 
sular Affairs. 

In public service announcements 
prepared by the Bureau of Public 
Affairs, Miss Watson pointed out 
that more than 1,000 U.S. citizens 
are currently detained in foreign 
countries for drug violations. 

The Administrator’s 60-second 
warning will be distributed to 520 
TV stations throughout the Nation. 
Miss Watson also taped a five-minute 
interview which will be sent as a 
news item to 800 radio stations. 


drug abuse as an isolated problem. 

Although the counselors worked 
with youths who had drug problems, 
they also work on “family problems, 
interpersonal problems, and other 
resources that they might generate 
from within themselves and from 
within the community in place of 
drugs—alternatives to the use of 
drugs,” Miss Donley said. 

The speaker also outlined the Cen- 
ter’s three major programs: 

“It has a residential component 
with a capacity of 15—a residence 
in which we can house, on a 24-hour 
basis with 24-hour staff coverage, 
adolescents between the age of 14 
(actually we had one 12) to 18 
years of age. They lived and worked 
and went to school on a very strenu- 
ous schedule during that time. This 
is a short-term, 30-day process in 
which the program is geared to re- 
moving a child from a stressful 
situation. . . . 

“At the end of this 30-day period, 
when they are ready to go back to 
school and back home, they go into 
the second major program—the out- 
patient program. Here people are 
seen in groups, people are seen as 
whole families, and they are seen in 
an individual one-to-one treatment 
process. 

“All residents in the center, stu- 
dents, come into a family session at 
least once a week. They have a group 
session once a day. 

“Some families or part of a family 
are seen as many as three times a 
week... .” 

“The third component is the pre- 
vention program,” Miss Donley said. 
“We have plans, particularly for the 
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summer when the kids are out of 
school and the school does not run 
any special programs. The Center 
plans to have many activities to bring 
the students together in peer group 
relationships before they get into 
drugs.” 

The Center not only serves the 
American community in Bangkok. It 
also has a link-up with four national 
organizations back home which will 
assist parents and adolescents should 
they need additional help or treatment 
when they return to the United States. 

Following the report, Dr. Curtis 
W. Tarr, Under Secretary for Security 
Assistance and Acting Deputy Under 
Secretary for Management, presented 
Miss Donley with the Department’s 
Tribute of Appreciation for the team’s 
role in setting up the unique pilot 
project. 

In introducing the speakers Dr. 
Carl C. Nydell, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Medical Services (DG/ 
MED), discussed the Department’s 
efforts to promote the concept of 
community health. 

“It has become well established 
that drug abuse (and I do not include 
experimentation) cannot be optimally 
attacked without reference to the 
‘whole man’ concept, and the state of 
his or her psychological health. Since 
man cannot be removed from his 
environment (although it may be 
altered), his psychological health is 
influenced by society at large, the 
school, the home and other interper- 
sonal relationships. 

“Drug abuse treatment programs 
may begin with detoxification of cer- 
tain individuals in a hospital environ- 
ment,” Dr. Nydell added. “However, 
the broader scope of treatment and 
rehabilitation involves dealing with 
the emotional and _ psychological 
hang-ups which result in the abuse of 
chemical substances or other inap- 
propriate activities which are destruc- 
tive to society and to the individual. 
Thus, we are dealing with an aberra- 
tion of psychological health, or men- 
tal health, or health, in its broadest 
comet. ws 


A wide range of fisheries problems 
was discussed by delegations of the 
United States and Canada at Wash- 
ington from April 10 to 14. 

The meeting had as a primary 
purpose the review of the provisions 
of the Agreement of April 1970 on 
fishing within reciprocal fishing areas 
off the coasts of the two countries and 
consideration of future such arrange- 
ments. 
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New Services Offered by Federal Crecit Union 


LOAN INSURANCE 


The State Department Federal 
Credit Union is now offering loan 
protection insurance at no cost to 
the member. 

The loan protection plan went into 
effect on April 20. All loans which 
were taken out before that date are 
covered. All loans made after that 
date also will be covered. 

The insurance will repay loan 
balances up to $10,000 upon the 
death of a member, providing he or 
she has not reached 70. (The in- 
surance terminates at 70.) If a mem- 
ber has several loans totaling more 
than $10,000 the insurance will pay 
only $10,000. 

Credit Union officials pointed out 
that there are no pre-existing health 
exclusions or health questions to be 
answered by the members. “The 
only limit is that the member must 
be physically able to perform the 
usual duties of his occupation at the 
time the loan was originally made,” 
they said. 

The insurance covers loans with re- 
payment schedules up to 120 months. 
It will also pay up to six months 
unpaid interest on the loan providing 
the total of principal and interest do 
not exceed $10,000. 

The free loan protection insurance 
applies only to the basic member— 
not the spouse or other signers of 
the note. 

The Credit Union plans to have 
brochures on the plan available for 
counter distribution to members. 


TELEGRAM FACILITIES 


The State Department Federal Cre- 
dit Union has added a new service for 
members who need money in a hurry. 

Members who cannot appear at the 
Credit Union’s main office or remote 
teller locations to make their share 
withdrawal may telephone or send a 
telegram—and the money will be sent 
immediately to the depositor, mem- 
bers of his or her immediate family, 
or to an account at a recognized fi- 
nancial organization, such as a bank 
checking account. 

The Department will also provide 
telegram facilities to transmit data 
pertaining to share withdrawals in the 
Credit Union accounts for emergen- 
cies, or when funds are required in a 
time frame which would preclude use 
of pouch or other mail facilities. 

The Department’s telegram facili- 
ties are for emergency use only. 

“If it is not an emergency, or if 
the depositor is not at a diplomatic 
or consular post, he or she must send 
the telegram at his or her own ex- 
pense,” the Credit Union explained. 

Employees who wish to avail them- 
selves of this new service may file a 
“continuous emergency withdrawal 


authorization” form with the Credit 
Union. 

The authorization will continue un- 
til the account is closed— or until 
the depositor’s written revocation of 
the authorization is received by the 
Credit Union. 





RIO DE JANEIRO—During a visit here, former Governor of Pennsylvania Raymond 
R. Shafer, fourth from left, Chairman of the National Commission on Marihuana 
and Drug Abuse, met with personnel who hail from Pennsylvania. With Governor 
Shafer are, from left to right, James Ferrer, Economic/Commercial Officer; Daniel 
J. Addario, Regional Director, Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs, posted 
at the Embassy, Buenos Aires; Janet Rubin, Press Information Officer, USIS; Mary 
Rossignoli, Secretary, Commercial Section; Wilbur Roebuck, Jr., Communications 
and Records Officer; Wayne Combs, Security Officer; and Charles Downey, Na- 
tional Commission coordinator for the Governor's trip. 





Seminar for Bankers, Diplomat 


As an innovation in the Depart- 
ment’s series of seminars conducted 
for various public sectors, the first 
Banker-Diplomat Seminar was held 
in the Bureau of African Affairs, in 
cooperation with the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Affairs, from April 2 through 6. 

Nine middle-level officials of bank- 
ing institutions came from all parts 
of the United States, at their expense, 
to spend the week in Washington. 

They were exposed to the day-to- 
day operations of U.S. Government 
agencies concerned with trade and in- 
vestment in Africa, and had the op- 
portunity to familiarize themselves 
with foreign policy and the policy- 
making process. 

Each banker was assigned to an 
AF host officer, so that he could ob- 
serve and discuss desk operations and 
the working relationships of the desk 
Officers with other parts of the De- 
partment and other agencies. 

David D. Newsom, Assistant Sec- 
retary for African Affairs, met with 
the seminar on the opening day and 
reviewed U.S. policy and objectives in 
Africa and our relationships with the 
nations of that continent. 

Mr. Newsom also chaired a sum- 
mation session at the end of the sem- 
inar, with the participants comment- 
ing on the week’s experiences and 
giving their views on ways in which 
the government and banking institu- 
tions can further cooperate in pro- 
moting national economic and com- 
mercial objectives. Claude G. Ross, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Afri- 
can Affairs, hosted a luncheon for 
the participants on behalf of Mr. 
Newsom. 
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Seminar discussions were held with 
Don Bostwick, Executive Vice Presi- 
dent of the Export-Import Bank; Dr. 
Samuel C. Adams, Jr., Assistant Ad- 
ministrator for Africa, AID; Robert 
S. Smith, Deputy Assistant Secretary 
of State for African Affairs; S. Stanley 
Katz, Deputy Director of the Bureau 
of International Commerce, Depart- 
ment of Commerce; Henry F. Lee, 
Director of the Bilateral Relations 
Program Office in the Treasury De- 
partment; Sheldon J. Gitelman, Sen- 
ior Director of Finance at OPIC; 
Elmer W. Hallowell, Assistant Ad- 
ministrator of the Foreign Agricul- 
tural Service; His Excellency John M. 
Garba, Ambassador of Nigeria; Nich- 
olas S. Lakas, Director of the Office 
of Commercial Affairs, EB; Gerald 
Goldman, of the Office of the Deputy 
Under Secretary for Management; 
William B. Edmondson, Director of 
the Office of African Programs in CU; 
and Michael A. Samuels, Executive 
Assistant to the Deputy Secretary. 

The participating bankers registered 
their appreciation of the discussions 
as a way to improve understanding 
of the objectives and problems of both 
the government and the banking com- 
munity. They obtained information on 
the numerous services, related to the 
promotion of trade and investment, 
offered by government agencies, and 
indicated their intention to pass on 
this information to their clients. At 
the end of the week, it was generally 
agreed that Africa is potentially an 
important market for American ex- 
ports and a productive area for for- 
eign investment, and that the govern- 
ment and the banks can fruitfully 
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s Held in Bureau of African Affairs 


work together in stimulating and as- 
sisting American business on the con- 
tinent. 

Donald S. Spigler, Special Assist- 
ant for Commercial Affairs, managed 
the seminar for AF, and Marie Bland, 
Program Officer in the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Affairs, was the Program Coordi- 
nator. 

The photo above, taken at the final 
session chaired by Assistant Secretary 
Newsom, shows (seated, left to right) 
Mr. Spigler; Ambassador Ross; As- 
sistant Secretary Newsom; William D. 
Toomey, Director, Office of Public 
Services, Bureau of Public Affairs; 
and Mrs. Bland. Standing, left to right, 
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are William J. Watson, First National | 
Bank of Chicago; Margaret C. Cau- | 


sey, First National Bank of Boston; 
James E. Focareta, Western Pennsyl- 
vania National Bank, Pittsburgh; Law- 
rence D. Golden, Riggs National 
Bank, Washington, D.C.; James M. 
Paden, North Carolina National Bank, 
Charlotte; Lawrence N. David, Detroit 
Bank and Trust Company; and James 
H. Means, Jr., Riverside National 
Bank, Houston, Texas. Not shown 
are Michael N. Psaris, Maryland Na- 
tional Bank, Baltimore; and Harry L. 
Kremling, Bank of America, San 
Francisco. 


If your club or organization wants 
to know the pros and cons of current 
medical advice on heart care, call the 
Washington Heart Association and 
ask to borrow their film, “Can You 
Avoid a Heart Attack?’, narrated 
by Mike Wallace and previously 
shown on CBS’s “60 Minutes.” 
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U.S. AND U.S.S.R. 


Cooperation in Science and Technology 


The series of scientific agreements 
initiated a year ago in Moscow during 
President Nixon’s visit to the Soviet 
Union was significantly advanced at 
the first meeting of the U.S.-U.S.S.R. 
Joint Commission on Scientific and 
Technical Cooperation, which was 
held in Washington March 19-21. 

The 16-man Soviet Delegation was 
headed by Academician V. A. Tra- 
peznikov, First Deputy Chairman of 
the State Committee for Science and 
Technology. The U.S. Delegation was 
headed by Dr. H. Guyford Stever, 
Government Science Adviser and Di- 
rector of the National Science Foun- 
dation. 

The Commission was established 
under the Agreement on Cooperation 
in Science and Technology, signed 
during the Summit meeting in Mos- 
cow in May 1972 by Secretary of 
State William P. Rogers and V. A. 
Kirillin, Chairman of the State Com- 
mittee of the Council of Ministers of 
the U.S.S.R. on Science and Tech- 
nology. Subsequently, a U.S. delega- 
tion visited Moscow to discuss im- 
plementation. 

Six areas of common interest were 
identified as showing promise for mu- 
tually beneficial cooperation, and 
Joint U.S.-U.S.S.R. Working Groups 
were then established in each of these 
areas to develop specific proposals. 


During the three-day sessions in 
March, the Commission reviewed the 
reports and recommendations of the 
Joint Working Groups, approving 
over 25 projects for priority imple- 
mentation. The areas of cooperation 
include energy research and develop- 
ment, application of computers to 
management, agricultural research, 
water resources, chemical catalysis, 
and production of substances employ- 
ing microbiological means. 


Decision was reached to establish 
new Joint Working Groups in the 
fields of transportation and forestry 
research and technology. The forma- 
tion of Groups of Experts on science 
policy, standards and standardization, 
oceanographic research, and theoreti- 
cal and experimental physics was also 
approved. 

Additionally, the Commission ex- 
pressed approval of plans for a sym- 
posium to be held later this year on 
scientific and technical cooperation 
and welcomed the agreement reached 
in principle last fall for U.S.S.R. par- 
ticipation in the Deep Sea Drilling 
Project. 
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Following the signing of the Record 
of the First Meeting, the heads of the 
two Delegations met with members of 
the press. In expressing their satisfac- 
tion with the outcome of the first 
meeting they also noted the general 
spirit of mutual understanding and de- 
sire for meaningful cooperation which 
characterized all the sessions. 

A highlight of the Washington- 
based meeting was the President’s re- 
ception of Dr. Stever and Academi- 
cian Trapeznikov, who reported on 
the progress under the Agreement. 

Prior to the Soviet Delegation’s de- 
parture from Washington for a six- 
day tour of U.S. industrial and aca- 
demic facilities, a briefing was given 
at the Department by members of the 
Industrial Research Institute. 


The next meeting of the Joint Com- 
mission is expected to take place in 
Moscow at a mutually agreed date 
during the last quarter of this year. 

U.S. members of the Joint Com- 
mission are: Herman Pollack, Direc- 
tor, SCI, Department of State; Dr. 
Harvey Brooks, Dean of Engineering 
and Applied Physics, Harvard Uni- 
versity; Dr. James B. Fisk, President, 
Bell Telephone Laboratories; Dr. Eu- 
gene Fubini, President, Fubini Con- 
sultant, Ltd; Dr. Clarence Larson, 
AEC Commissioner; and Mr. William 
N. Letson, General Counsel of the 
Commerce Department. 

The U.S. Secretariat, responsible 
for organizing the meeting, was 


headed by Norman P. Neureiter, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, and included Ni- 
cholas Andrews, Royal Wald, and 
Adah Sheldon (all of SCI and Yale 
Richmond (EUR/SES). 





Heads of Delegations: Dr. W. Guyford Stever and Academician V. A. Trapeznikov. 


An Urgent Appeal for Blood Donors 


The Department has issued an urgent appeal for blood donors. 

Ray S. Cline, Director of the Bureau of Intelligence and Research 
and Chairman of the Blood Donor Program, recently reported that 
the Department is 71 blood donations behind the same period last year. 

“To reach last year’s achievement we must have 358 donations by 


June 30,” he said. 


“Although I do not feel that we should rely on emergency recruit- 
ment to achieve our goal, over one-third of our donations this fiscal 
year were achieved through meeting emergencies.” 

Employees may contribute blood at the Red Cross Blood Center, 
2025 E Street, N.W., on Tuesdays at 9:00 a.m. or 2:00 p.m., or may 
volunteer to meet emergency needs on Children’s Day, June 6. 
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LIFE, ACCIDENTAL DEATH AND DISMEMBERMENT INNCE 


For cohvenience of employees, the Foreign Service Lounge and many For- 
eign Service posts stock insurance brochures of many types. Commercial plans 
which provide accidental death and dismemberment coverage are listed below 
but they cannot be readily compared with the Government sponsored Federal 
Employees’ Group Life Insurance Program since the latter is primarily life 
insurance which provides for a double indemnity payment for accidental 
death. In addition, the REGULAR is carried free of charge after retirement 
on an immediate annuity and retains its face value until 65 when it is reduced 


2% per month until a reductig is react 
carried into retirement, the mog deducte 
nuity payment until age 65 whgeduces | 
reaches a ceiling of $2,500. 

The majority of the commercigovide a 
with a minimum and maximum with tk 
of the insured. 

Rates of all plans are listed in ice most 









(1) (3) , (4) 

Life Insurance 
included: 
And Avail- 


able for 
Dependents 









Insurance Plan Rates 






For 
Employee 


Total 
disability 
benefit 


















1. FEGLI (Fed. Empl. Group} U.S. Gov't. 
Life) 


a. REGULAR Footnote 1 


b. $10,000 OPTIONAL Footnote 3 


2. Equitable Life Assurance | American FS 
Society and Protective Assn. 
Mutual of Omaha 


Footnote 4 


3. Equitable Life Assurance | WAEPA (Worldwide 
Society of the U.S. Assurance for 
Employees of Public 
Agencies, Inc.) 


Footnote 5 


4. Insurance Co. of 


State, AID, USIA & 
North America 


other agencies 


Footnote 6 


5. oo ee Recreation Assn. Footnote 8 


6. American Home — 
Assurance Co. 


Footnote 8 


7. Mutual of Omaha American FS Assn. Footnote 9 





1. Amount based on annual salary, rounded to the next thousand plus an 
additional $2,000, at a cost of 27'2¢ biweekly for each $1,000. Minimum 
$10,000 and maximum $45,000 with double indemnity for accidental 
death. 

2. Loss caused by aggression against the U.S. in which nuclear weapons are 
actually being used or in any war when employee is in actual combat is 
not considered an accidental loss under FEGLI. 


3. Amount is $10,000 with double indemnity for accidental death. Biweekly 
rates are based on age: 


ND TS oc ra sic as Wa be wale Elon lcw $1.30 
ee ND iss 50 556.0 0.5 0 hb.w 0 ose eeieeene 1.70 
Age 40 through 44 ....... ce eee eee 2.40 
Age 45 through 49 .... 2... eee eee eee 3.60 
Age 50 through 54 ... 1... eee ee eee 5.50 
gL er a ee 17.00 
PEE IE, his a0 '5:0:8 85 090 5909 a oe See eEN 19.00 


4. $17,500 Term Life Insurance and $17,500 Accidental Death and Dis- 
memberment. Annual rate based on age: $100 through age 41, $125 age 


41-50, $150 age 51-65 or rqRevers 
depending on previous yeagce—cu 
$26,250. No Reversionary @al Dez 
tion.) 

WAEPA coverage and ratedage. A 
vides $30,000 Life and $¥i 
$25,000 Life and $25,0 







Amount paid for Accident 
which causes loss. Annual @f $50 
America and Western Eu foi 
$25,000 for all other locati 
Loss caused by active arm betwe 
U.S.S.R. and Communist Cftween 
the first 48 hours of such cq@t cove 
Amounts from $10,000 to Spr Acci 
at an annual cost of 80¢ peg. 
Amounts from $10,000 to Spr Acci 
at an annual cost of 72¢ pe 
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uctig is reached. If the OPTIONAL is 
mow deducted from the employee’s an- 
} wheduces by 2% per month until it 


ercijovide a choice of dollar coverage 
1um@i with the rates based upon the age 


in igce most vary with age. 
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Medical Insurance 





Exam canceled or 
Required reduced while 
employed 
at age: 
Not if No 
application 
submitted 
when first 
eligible 
” No 
* 65 
65 
70 
70 
70 
75 


or @Reversionary Life Insurance added 
yeagce—currently 50% for a total of 
ary @al Death and Dismemberment por- 


ratedage. Annual premium of $100 pro- 
d $#idental to age 40; $125 provides 
| for age 41-50; $150 provides 





for designated war zones and 


arm between the U.S., U.K., France, 
st Cftween any two, and incurred after 
h capt covered. 
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MORE SESSIONS TO COME 


Many Employees Attend Retirement Seminar 


Scores of employees and their 
spouses are attending the Retirement 
Planning Seminar sponsored by the 
Department’s External Placement 
Division, PER/PCE/EP, in conjunc- 
tion with AID and USIA. 

Held in the West Auditorium, the 
Seminar began on April 17 and is 
scheduled to continue through June 
a 

It is designed for those within five 
years of retirement, but all are wel- 
come to attend the lectures and dis- 
cussions. 

The Seminar was opened by Am- 
bassador William O. Hall, Director 
General of the Foreign Service, who 
introduced the first speaker, Reverend 
Richard N. Bolles, Western Regional 
Director, United Ministries in Higher 
Education. 

Other speakers have included 
Thomas J. Ranson, Chief, Personnel 
Services Division in the Department; 
L. Robert Baker, Retirement Coun- 
selor, USIA; and Lawrence D. Davis, 
Retirement Training Advisor, U.S. 
Civil Service Commission. They dis- 
cussed retirement benefits and an- 
nuities. Dr. Donald P. Conwell, As- 


sistant Medical Director, Office of 
Federal Employees Compensation, 
U.S. Department of Labor, discussed 
retirement as a challenge to “your 
ingenuity”; Karl F. Heinzman, Assist- 
ant Vice President and Trust Officer, 
American Security and Trust Co., re- 
viewed financial planning; and Wil- 
liam R. Spates, District Manager, So- 
cial Security Administration, reported 
on Social Security and Medicare. 

The remaining sessions will include 
discussions by John C. Crystal, of the 
Crystal Management Services, Inc., 
second careers, May 22; Stephen 
Guest, Assistant to the Director, In- 
dividual Return Department, General 
Business Services, Inc., taxes, May 
29; and Mrs. Julia Montgomery 
Walsh, Senior Vice President and 
Director, Ferris & Company, Inc., 
investments, June 5. 

Samuel L. King, Chief of the Ex- 
ternal Placement Division, said that 
participants may choose the meetings 
they wish to attend. The participants 
will receive a retirement kit contain- 
ing useful information and pamphlets 
and will also have an opportunity to 
ask questions. 


Clergyman Counsels Prospective Retirees at Seminar 


Reverend Richard N. Bolles, West- 
ern Regional Director, United Minis- 
tries in Higher Education, outlined 
suggestions on how to get the most 
out of retirement at the opening ses- 
sion of the Retirement Planning Semi- 
nar in the West Auditorium on April 
17. 

Author of “What Color Is Your 
Parachute?: A Practical Manual for 
Job-Hunters and Career Changers,” 
the Reverend Mr. Bolles took as his 
text Ezra Pound’s remark, “A slave 
is one who waits for someone to free 
him,” and added: “You are a slave to 
the degree you expect someone to 
come to free you.” 

Stressing the need for self-reliance 
and confidence, the speaker warned 
that “basically, what you do with your 
retirement is up to you. It is up to you 
to find out what help you want and 
what you want to do.” 

To assist in clarifying goals, he 
urged his listeners to take a personal 
inventory, to look at their skills and 
hobbies, places they liked, the things 
they most enjoyed doing over the 
years, their plans and priorities. 

“You will begin to see in that list 
certain common denominators,” he 


added. “You will begin to realize that 
you have certain skills, skills you may 
not have been aware of. You should 
also ask yourself what was I doing 
when I most enjoyed myself? Where 
was I at the time? What kinds of 
people was I surrounded by?—in- 
tellectual, social, enterprising, ascetic, 
and so on. 

“You identify the kinds of things 
you like to do and the people you 
like to be with. 

“You will also discover that it is 
easy to move on to another job, or a 
second career, by using the same 
skills and by being surrounded by 
the same kinds of people you enjoyed 
in the past.” 

The Reverend Mr. Bolles urged his 
listeners to widen their horizons and 
to keep up their interests. 

“The more you let your interests 
shrink,” he said, “the more you are 
dying by inches in retirement. . . . You 
have to learn about the job and what 
you can do for your prospective em- 
ployer. You are in the driver’s seat 
if you know enough about the world. 
Knowledge is power... . 

“Retirement can become the most 
exciting time of your life. . . .” 
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WHAT REM/EMP IS DOING 


About Those Vacancies in Your Office 


For the past two fiscal years the 
Department’s hiring activities have 
been sharply curtailed. There have 
not been enough FSS secretaries and 
Communications and Records per- 
sonnel, and we have shortages in 
stenographic, typing and other Civil 
Service support positions needed to 
make the wheels turn in Washington. 

By September of 1972 it appeared 
that it was going to be a somewhat 
better year in terms of hiring author- 
ity. The initial recruitment and hiring 
program was stalled as a result of the 
general employment freeze in the fed- 
eral government during December- 
January. 

Subsequently it was also deter- 
mined that the Department needed to 
fill more support staff vacancies in 
Washington and overseas than previ- 
ously had been planned. With this 
incentive the Employment Division 
(REM/EMP) began in late January 
to meet the need for increased hiring 
of staff support personnel. 

Since then, REM/EMP personnel 
have recruited for Foreign Service 
and for Civil Service applicants in 
Memphis, New Orleans, Tucson, 
Houston, Chicago, Pittsburgh and 
San Francisco. Recruitment is sched- 
uled for New York, Baltimore and 
Philadelphia in May. 

In the Washington metropolitan 
area 38 high schools, community and 
business colleges have been visited 
and arrangements have been made to 
recruit in an additional 40 educational 
institutions in Kansas, Tennessee, 
New York, West Virginia, Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland and Virginia. This 
local and nearby State recruitment is 
primarily for Civil Service employ- 
ment. 

While these activities are going on, 
the Employment Division has also 
been recruiting for more than 200 
skilled clerical applicants for summer 
employment and for 100 summer 
aides to serve in Washington. 

At the same time the Division was 
conducting another major program— 
the annual recruitment from Decem- 
ber through April for the Passport 
Office for its Peak Season Program. 
Recruiters have worked with Passport 
Agents and Civil Service Commission 
authorities throughout the country 
and recruitment teams were sent to 
Boston, Philadelphia, New York and 
Los Angeles. Approximaely 300 sea- 
sonal employees have been appointed 
for the Passport Office and its Field 


Agencies. 

Additional employees have been 
detailed to REM/EMP to help in 
school recruiting and in answering 
the growing volume of mail which has 
been generated by recruiting efforts 
and stimulated by a reinstituted pub- 
licity program throughout the coun- 
try. 
The small Pre-Assignment Office, 
better known as the “Appointments 
Pool,” temporarily has been greatly 
enlarged to permit immediate ap- 
pointments of skilled clerical person- 
nel who perform non-sensitive duties 
in the Employment Division until 
their clearances have been completed 
and they can be assigned to perma- 
nent jobs. 


These efforts are paying off. So far 
this Fiscal Year some 360 permanent 
appointments have been made or are 
scheduled against an intake goal of 
510. This includes 145 FSS Secre- 
taries and Communications and Rec- 
ords Assistants and 215 Civil Service 
stenographers, typists and other sec- 
retarial and clerical employees for 
Washington. More will report before 
June 30 and a supply of applicants 
is being developed who will be avail- 
able for the next fiscal year. 

Not only does the Employment 
Division recruit for permanent ap- 
pointments, but also for several hun- 
dred temporary and part-time em- 
ployees in addition to those brought 
in each year under Summer Employ- 
ment and Passport Peak Season Pro- 
grams. 

Recruitment for temporary em- 



















years. 


and better paid. 


operations. 


reached by shuttle bus. 


Outside Job Opportunities Increase 


Job opportunities outside the Foreign Service and the Department are 
becoming available in greater numbers than at any time in the past few 


Those interested in exploring opportunities outside the Service should 
contact Samuel L. King, Chief, External Placement Division, telephone 
number 632-3760. Mr. King’s office is in Room 910, Universal North 
Building (SA-12), 1875 Connecticut Avenue, N.W., which can be 


ployees requires the same effort as 
for permanent employees although 
the methods may differ. Another ac- 
tivity is the recruitment of support 
staff employees and employment of 
officers for the Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency. 

The Employment Division also re- 
sponds to requests for officer hires 
although our Departmental and For- 
eign Service needs, other than for 
Foreign Service officers, normally do 
not require recruitment trips to ob- 
tain qualified candidates as is neces- 
sary for support personnel. 

There are continuing needs, albeit 
small, for specialists—Medical Offi- 
cers, Nurses, Communications Tech- 
nicians, Historians, Attorneys, Secu- 
rity Officers, Language Instructors, 
Physical Scientists, Auditors, Com- 
mercial Officers and Trade Center 
Directors and occasionally others. 

Inquiries through correspondence, 
referrals, personal contact and adver- 
tising through professional publica- 
tions usually are sufficient to provide 
qualified applicants. 

Outside hire procedures which 
strictly control officer intake and re- 
quire justification before a proposed 
new hire may be processed for em- 
ployment have been in effect since 
1969 and have been instrumental in 
helping the Department stay within 
its personnel ceiling. 


The Foreign Service Institute will 
offer a one-week course in supervision 
at a training center at Front Royal, 
Virginia, beginning June 10. The 
seminar is designed to improve inter- 
personal and evaluative skills of first- 
line supervisors of lower and medium 
grade levels (GS 7-11, FSS 7-4). 





The External Placement Division has recently learned of many oppor- 
tunities in business, industry, the academic world and elsewhere, more 
than at any time in the recent past and the positions are more interesting 


A recent speaker from a major manufacturing firm at one of the EP 
seminars confirmed that the job market has greatly improved. There is 
other evidence from various sources that business is improving and many 
organizations are planning expansion in both foreign and domestic 
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TALENTS CATALOGUED 
E / C Local Employees Undergo Study 


Foreign Service Locals. We love 
them. We respect them. We rely on 
them. But do we really know what 
kind of people they are, what talents 
they have, whether we’re using those 
talents to their best advantage and to 
ours? 

Up until now, the Department has 
not known these things except in a 
fragmentary and almost accidental 
way. Recently, however, the feeling 
has grown that some sort of central- 
ized, cohesive data on the subject 
would be of great value in helping the 
Department to support the field in the 
latter’s efforts to deal with the prob- 
lems of managing specific groupings 
of FSL’s. 

The admittedly experimental result 
has been CA-2667 of March 26, 
1973, developed by the Director Gen- 
eral’s Economic/Commercial Special 
Group. Triggered by specific recom- 
mendations set forth in the January 
1973 OMB Staff Report “Commer- 
cial and Economic Representation 
Abroad” and with strong support 
from the Department of Commerce, 
the Department asked the field to 
study and catalogue all information 
on E/C local employees which ap- 
peared to be pertinent to their effec- 
tive utilization, and to offer sugges- 
tions as to means which could be 
used to make FSL support of our 
increasingly vital economic and com- 
mercial programs more active and 
useful. 

The results of the questionnaire 
which accompanied CA-2667 are be- 
ing compiled and analyzed by the 
Special Group, which will report sig- 
nificant findings back to the field for 
whatever action seems appropriate. 
(Individual posts will, of course, re- 
tain their traditional control over FSL 
management; the Department won't 
and can’t get involved in this on an 
operational level.) 

In Washington, the information is 
expected to be of value in such areas 
as projection of budgetary needs to 
augment the FSL force or to replace 
FSL’s as they resign or retire. 

The field should be able to profit 
from guidance on what posts should 
look for in recruiting, what types of 
training seem most effective, what 
kinds of people seem to fit best into 
what kinds of jobs, what methods 
can be used to assure good morale 
and increased efficiency. 

Posts should also profit from the 
chance offered to exchange ideas on 
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FSL management through the Depart- 
ment “clearinghouse,” as well as from 
just learning more about the talents 
and potentials of their own E/C local 
employees as a result of completing 
the questionnaire and rethinking the 
problem. 

Should the Economic/Commercial 


Foreign Service Local 


Her dream of visiting the United 
States finally came true for blonde 
Hilde E. Schaaf, a Foreign Service 
local with the High 
Commissioner for 
Germany (HICOG) 
and later the Em- 
bassy in Bonn since 
1951. A Medical 
Technologist in 
charge of the 
Health Unit’s Lab, 
X-ray and physical 
therapy, Miss 
Schaaf had saved 
up for a vacation in 
America. And last month she toured 
the East Coast, visiting scores of 
friends she had met in Bonn over the 
years. 

“It’s fantastic! I had always hoped 
to see the United States one day but 
it is much more interesting than I 
ever dreamed,” she told the NEws- 
LETTER during her event-filled visit 
to the Nation’s Capital alive with 
cherry blossoms and tulips. 

In Washington she was the guest of 
David I. Belisle, who was the Admin- 
istrative Officer in Bonn for six years 
before he retired from the Foreign 
Service in 1970. 

The Belisles hosted a reception for 
her at their home, where she met 
many of the “old gang” who had 
served in West Germany. Then they 





Miss Schaaf 


Section Chief, be asking the Personnel 
Officer to recruit that newly-discov- 
ered (but expensive) Ph.D. candidate 
in macroeconomics and forget about 
trying for that extra FSO position? 
Should he try to upgrade his current 
FSL staff's levels of expertise, or try 
shifting around their work assign- 
ments? Will a nameplate on the door 
and a Bigelow on the floor serve to 
double FSL output? The Department 
hopes to be able to help with some 
of the answers. 


Visits Friends in U.S. 


took her sightseeing—Kennedy Cen- 
ter, White House, National Gallery of 
Art, the Capitol, Arlington National 
Cemetery, Lincoln Memorial—every- 
thing. 

In the Department she visited the 
Office of Medical Services (DG/ 
MED), met with James E. Sutterlin, 
Director of the Office of Central 
European Affairs, and with scores of 
friends. 

During her month-long visit Miss 
Schaaf renewed her friendship with 
Dr. Peter Stern, who had served as the 
first Medical Officer in 1951. Dr. 
Stern is now Physician-in-Chief, Phys- 
ical Medicine and Rehabilitation at 
the Burke Rehabilitation Center in 
White Plains, New York 

Dr. Stern showed her the sights of 
New York—the skyline, Broadway, 
Empire State Building, the United 
Nations... 

Miss Schaaf visited Ruth McDon- 
ough, who served as the first Foreign 
Service nurse and who is now retired 
and residing in Bay Point, Nokomis, 
Florida. 

Bonn’s visitor also met with For- 
eign Service friends in St. Petersburg 
and New Hampshire. 

“I would love to see the West 
Coast, too, but the country is so big 
for one trip,” Miss Schaaf smiled. 
“Maybe next time.” 





SANTO DOMINGO—Ambassador Francis E. Meloy, Jr., recently presented length 
of service awards to Embassy members. Shown from left: Paul V. Ward, 10 years; 
Robert M. Bowen, 20 years; Mary Rice, 10 years; Ambassador Meloy, James N. 
Bumpus, 10 years; and John J. Crowley, Jr., Deputy Chief of Mission. 








BRIDGETOWN—The American officer staff at the U.S. Embassy greet London’s Town Crier, Alfie Howard, during his recent 
visit to Barbados. Welcoming him is Ambassador Eileen R. Donovan, third from left. Others shown are, left to right, front 
row: Claire R. Laurion, Secretarial Assistant to Ambassador Donovan; Carolyn E. Kingsley, Chief, Economic Section; Dr. 
Marise Hadden Ellis, Director, Peace Corps, Eastern Caribbean; Lena Bridges, Communications and Records Officer; 
Elizabeth Powers, Vice Consul. Second row, left to right: Donald E. Huth, Administrative Officer; Peter P. Lord, Deputy 
Chief of Mission; Sidney L. Woollons, Chief, Consular Section; James R. Todd, Vice Consul. Not present when the photo 
was taken were George Moose, Political Officer, on TDY in Viet-Nam; C. Phyllis Lawrence, Secretary to the Deputy Chief of 
Mission, on leave; and Sallybeth Bumbrey, Vice Consul, who had not arrived at post. 


Embassy Bridgetown Tops Rotterdam—7 of 12 Officers Are Women 


The U.S. Embassy in Barbados has 
challenged the record of the Consu- 
late General at Rotterdam where 50 
percent of the staff is composed of 
female Foreign Service Officers. (See 
NEWSLETTER, January). 

Ambassador Eileen R. Donovan 
has thrown down the gauntlet—or 
glove—albeit lightly. 

In a recent letter to Gladys P. 
Rogers, Special Assistant for Wom- 
en’s Affairs to the Deputy Under Sec- 
retary for Management, Miss Dono- 
van pointed out that “we have 58.3% 
women officers—7 out of a total offi- 
cer staff of 12.” 

And to prove it, the Ambassador 
enclosed a photo of “our entire 
American officer staff, with the ex- 
ception of George Moose, our sole 
Political Officer, who is on TDY for 
six months in Danang, Viet-Nam, and 
C. Phyllis Lawrence, who is in the 
United States on leave .. .” 

Ambassador Donovan, who is one 
of the three career Foreign Service 
women currently serving as Chief of 
Mission, listed the female officers on 
the Embassy staff: 

“They are Carolyn Kingsley, Chief 
of our Economic/Commercial Sec- 


tion; Vice Consul Elizabeth Powers 
(incidentally, our Federal Women’s 
Program Coordinator); Vice Consul 
Sallybeth Bumbrey, who will be arriv- 
ing shortly from Paris and who is not 
in the photo; Claire P. Laurion, the 
Ambassador’s Secretarial Assistant; 
Lena P. Bridges, Communications and 
Records Officer; C. Phyllis Lawrence, 
Secretary to the DCM, and, of course, 
myself. 

“I have not included in the per- 
centage, Dr. Marise Hadden Ellis, the 
Director of the Peace Corps for the 
Eastern Caribbean, who is also in the 


Humes Invites Secretaries 


Ambassador John Porter Humes, 
U.S. envoy to Austria, has invited 
secretaries at the post to attend 
weekly staff meetings “so that they 
will have a broader view of the Mis- 
sion’s functions and more involve- 
ment with overall objectives.” 

“The limiting factor, of course, is 
telephone and office coverage,” Mr. 
Humes added. 

The Ambassador took the action 
in response to a recent Department 
airgram outlining its policy on the 
professional status and standards for 
secretaries. (See NEWSLETTER, 
April). 


photo, who is a member of the Em- 
bassy’s Country Team. Counting her, 
you will find that we have 61.5% or 
8 out of a total of 13.” 

And Ambassador Donovan noted: 

“It may also be interesting that of 
our total Foreign Service local staff 
of 17, 11 or 65% are women... .” 

Miss Donovan has served in Bridge- 
town since August 1969. She also is 
accredited as the U.S. Special Repre- 
sentative to the West Indies Associ- 
ated States (Antigua, Dominica, Gre- 
nada, St. Christopher-Nevis-Anquilla, 
St. Lucia and St. Vincent). 


to Attend Staff Meetings 


Gladys P. Rogers, Special Assist- 
ant for Women’s Affairs to the 
Deputy Under Secretary for Manage- 
ment, praised Ambassador Humes 
for the steps he has taken to bring 
secretaries into more active participa- 
tion in the general workings of the 
Embassy. 

“T have heard from several sources 
of the special efforts you are making 
to recognize secretaries at their real 
value,” she wrote on April 11. “We 
hope that your example will con- 
tribute to more widespread action 
along similar lines on the part of other 
Chiefs of Missions. . . .” 
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William B. Macomber 
Is Honored by WAO 


The Women’s Action Organization 
(WAO) presented its first annual 
achievement award to Ambassador 
William B. Macomber, former Dep- 
uty Under Secretary for Management, 
at a reception in the Foreign Service 
Club on April 17. 

Ambassador Macomber was cited 
for recognizing the “important con- 
tributions women make to the foreign 
affairs agencies, for supporting inno- 
vative policies and programs, and for 
implementing them to assure that the 
aspirations and potential of women 
are more fully realized.” 

The presentation was made by 
Dorothy W. Stansbury, President of 
WAO, a voluntary group aimed at 
improving the status of women in the 
foreign affairs agencies. 

WAO’s predecessor, the Ad Hoc 
Committee to Improve the Status of 
Women in the Foreign Affairs Agen- 
cies, recently received a Presidential 
Management Improvement Award at 
a ceremony in the White House. (See 
NEWSLETTER, April.) 

Ambassador Macomber, who left 
Washington in late April to assume 
his new duties as the U.S. envoy to 
Turkey, headed the management re- 
form program in the Department. 
Many of the recommendations of 13 
Task Forces, embodied in “Diplo- 
macy for the 70’s,” were carried out 
during Mr. Macomber’s tenure as 
Deputy Under Secretary for Manage- 
ment. 

In accepting the award, Ambassa- 
dor Macomber thanked WAO and 
added, “I believe deeply in what your 
organization is trying to accomplish.” 

Since it was organized in 1970, 
WAO has focused on the need for 
new policies which would make better 
use of the women employees and 
wives of employees in the State De- 
partment, USIA and AID. 

By bringing attention to certain 
problems concerning women, the 
group served as the catalyst by which 
the Management Area, then headed 
by Mr. Macomber, and its Office of 
Women’s Affairs, directed by Gladys 
P. Rogers, were able to set down new 
programs to improve the opportunities 
of women. 

One of the programs, husband-wife 
officer teams, is a relatively new con- 
cept in American diplomacy. The con- 
cept has become a working reality 
with more than 60 teams now ‘in the 
Foreign Service. 

Women officers who were once 
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PRESENTATION—Mrs. Stansbury, left, presents the WAO Achievement Award to 
Ambassador Macomber as Mrs. Macomber looks on. The WAO also presented 
him with the bookends “with appreciation for his understanding and support.” 


forced to give up their careers upon 
marriage are now being encouraged 
to resume working, and in another 
new policy, wives of Foreign Service 
Officers were granted full status as 
private individuals, and are now free 
to pursue their own interests while 
assigned abroad. 


Last year there was a three-fold 
increase in the number of women 
commissioned as FSO’s. And under a 
recent policy, employees at home and 
abroad have been informed that sec- 
retaries are to be accorded the respect 
due them as professionals working in 
the foreign affairs agencies. 





TORONTO—Consul General Joseph S$. Henderson, right, displays the medal 
accompanying the Meritorious Honor Award he presented to veteran Foreign 
Service local employee Mabel Dorsey, center, who was honored for her service 
to the U.S. Government since 1929. Miss Dorsey, who retired December 31, 1972, 
began her Federal service with the Consulate at Hamilton, Ontario, and 
came to this post in 1953. During her career she has participated in most phases 
of Consulate operations, becoming expert in the field of administration and 
office management. Also pictured is Administrative Officer Charles E. Luckett, Jr. 
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SOME WORDS OF ADVICE 


About the Use of the Russian Patronymic 


By Cyril Muromcew 


The patronymic is a unique Rus- 
sian way of politely addressing each 
other on all social and official levels. 

The casual visitor to the Soviet 
Union may never need to know how 
and when to use the patronymic be- 
cause his friendly Intourist Guide 
will simply tell him, “Call me Boris,” 
or “I am Tanya,” and leave it at that. 

Those who have some knowledge 
of the language and expect to have 
personal contacts on a social or busi- 
ness level may find it profitable to 
learn the proper forms of address in 
that language, for the Russians, in 
spite of their claims to egalitarianism, 
are quite formalistic in their dealings 
with each other and are usually very 
appreciative of social courtesies. 
Here then, is a brief explanation of 
what a patronymic is and how to 
use it. 

In Russian-speaking areas the pa- 
tronymic is generally used as the for- 
mally polite way of addressing each 
other on all social levels. Also, ac- 
cording to the Soviet Constitution, 
the patronymic is a legal part of a 
person’s name. A patronymic (OT- 
CHESTOV), as used in the Russian 
language, is the father’s first name 
with the suffix -ovitch or -evitch (in 
other cultures the patronymic may be 
the name of a real or reputed ancestor 
with different pre- and suffixes). For 
instance, Ivan Popov, the son of An- 
drey Popov, will be legally registered 
as Ivan Andreyevich Popov, and for- 
mally addressed as Ivan Andreyevich, 
without the surname Popov, and in 
the second person plural, i.e. “you” 
and not “thou” or “thee.” Close 
friends who are not On a first name 
basis may call him “Ivan Andrey- 
evich, thou.” 

Thus, the first name and the pa- 
tronymic may be used as the polite 
formal way of address not only 
among equals, but even the highest 
in the land may be referred to by 
their full patronymic. For instance, 
Kosygin may be referred to as Alek- 
sey Nikolayevich, Gromyko as An- 
drey Andreyevich and Krushchev was 
known as Nikita Sergeyevich. 

The female patronymic suffix is 
usually -ovna or -evna. In this case 


Mr. Muromcew, OPR/LS, has 
often accompanied American officials 
to Russia in the capacity of inter- 
preter. 


Olga, the daughter of Ivan, would be 
called Olga Ivanovna. 

In rural areas one may encounter 
the use of the patronymic alone in 
the second person singular. In such 
an instance our Ivan Andreyevich 
would be addressed as “Thou, An- 
dreyevich.” The reference to “Our 
Illych,” by the way, means only 
Vladimir Ilych Lenin, who liked to 
be called “Nash Ilych” (our Ilych) 
as a sign of popular affection from 
the people. 

As every reader of Russian novels 
knows, the interchangeable use of 
last names and patronymics can be 
quite confusing and requires some 
effort to figure out who is who. This 
can be even more disconcerting in a 
real life situation with the Russians 
who, having been introduced by title 
and last name, then start referring to 
each other by their patronymics alone. 

At many international gatherings 
difficulties have arisen when the Rus- 
sian side would start referring to a 
statement by Andrey Andreyevich 
(Gromyko) or someone called Igor 
Petrovich while the Western counter- 
parts often get confused not knowing 
who was meant by it. 

Few Westerners have ever fully 
understood or mastered the art of the 
proper use of the patronymic, and 
not many bother to remember it. For 
this reason there is general preference 
for using the term “gospodin” (mister 
or master) or the official title where 
appropriate. 

To address someone as “gospodin” 
so-and-so is quite appropriate but is 
alien to the Russian language and 
spirit, perhaps more so now than in 
pre-revolutionary days. While the 
Russians do not take it amiss when 
a foreigner says “Gospodin Popov” 
or “Gospodin General” in the second 
person plural, within the Soviet Union 
the term “gospodin” is regarded as 
an offensive anachronism, and, to 
quote an official pronouncement, is 
“reserved for citizens of bourgois 
countries” or as a scornful and iron- 
ical reference to those not held in 
high esteem. Therefore if one hears 
one Russian calling another “gos- 
podin” it is safe to assume that there 
is no love lost between them. 

Those who are not on a first name 
basis but do not wish to use the full 
patronymic occasionally use the eva- 
sive (in Russian) form of addressing 
someone by his last name only in the 
second person plural. This form is 


considered officious and distant, if 
not downright supercillious. 

Recently a member of the Soviet 
Academy of Sciences tried to reintro- 
duce the old Russian term “sudar,” 
meaning master or mister (female 
form: sudarinya) in an attempt to 
find a neutral term untainted by any 
“bourgeois associations.” So far the 
response from the population is said 
to have been very modest. 

Until “sudar” becomes universally 
accepted it is safer to rely on “gospo- 
din” in polite conversation, un-Rus- 
sian though it is, and not be tempted 
to use “tovarishch” which is custom- 
arily reserved for Communist Party 
Members or those of that particular 
socio-political persuasion. 

Russian-speaking people make a 
very sharp distinction between the 
formal “vy” (you) and the familiar 
“ty” (thou) and are much slower in 
getting to a first name (“naty”) basis 
than are English speaking people. 
When called “ty” prematurely, a Rus- 
sian may reply, “We did not roll in 
the gutter together” or “We did not 
herd swine together to call each other 
‘ty.”” Such an abrupt retort is seldom 
made to a foreigner, though. 

Among the young there is a greater 
tendency to start off on the first name 
basis but also with certain gradations. 
For instance, Ivan will be called by 
his schoolmates, or even more in- 
formally Vanka, while Ivan’s loving 
mother is likely to use the diminutive 
form of endearment Vania or Vani- 
ushka. 

The same goes for girls: Maria 
will be informally called Mania or 
Masha, the familiar or scolding form 


would be Manka while the form of 


endearment would be something like 
Manichka, or Mashenka. Such forms 
of endearment can be composed at 
will, the limit being only the author's 
affection and linguistic imagination. 


Merit Pay Increases for 13 


Seven Department employees were 
awarded high quality step increases 
recently. They are: 

Emily A. Earnest, SCA/VO; Ed- 
win H. McGowen, A/OPR; Eunice 
M. Leonard, A/OPR; Willow D. 
Shlanta, M FSI; Cynthia S. Dearing, 
PER; Harold E. Smith, A/OPR; 
Jacqueline L. Clark, A/OC. 

During the same period, meritor- 
ious service increases were presented 
to the following six employees: 

Warren R. Thornton, A/OC; 
James E. Dandridge, Paris; Harry L. 
Wetherbee, Moscow; Bernard T. 
Steele, INR; Charles F. Sergeant, A/ 
OC; Eugene L. Swankowski, A/OC. 
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Georgetown Again Offers 


“Dynamics of Diplomacy” 


Georgetown University will again 
offer The Dynamics of Diplomacy, a 
non-credit course, during the summer 
session. 

A University announcement said 
the decision to repeat the course re- 
sulted from “the very enthusiastic re- 
sponse from the Washington commu- 
nity, including embassy and State 
Department personnel.” 

The course will begin Tuesday, 
June 12, and will continue for 12 ses- 
sions. Hours are from 7:30 to 9:30 


p.m. 

Smith Simpson, author of An Anat- 
omy of the State Department, is 
course instructor. 

Tuition for the course is $100.00. 
Further information and application 
forms may be obtained by writing or 
calling Elizabeth R. Beall, Director, 
Continuing Education, Georgetown 
University, Washington, D.C. 20007. 
Phone (202) 625-4353. 


G.U. to Sponsor Institute 
on U.S. Foreign Policy 


The School of Foreign Service and 
the School for Summer and Continu- 
ing Education of Georgetown Uni- 
versity are co-sponsoring an Institute 
on Contemporary American Foreign 
Policy: Theory and Practice, which 
will held at the University from 
July 11 to July 13. 

Dr. Peter Krogh, Dean of the 
School of Foreign Service, will serve 
as the Institute Director. 

Designed specially for adults inter- 
ested in the subject of international 
relations, the Institute will bring par- 
ticipants abreast of current theories 
and practical issues in international 
relations and American foreign pol- 
icy. 

The Institute faculty will consist 
of full- and part-time professors of 
the School of Foreign Service, sup- 
plemented by prominent practitioners 
from the Washington foreign affairs 
community. The registration fee for 
the three-day Institute, which in- 
cludes a dinner, luncheon, morning 
coffee and doughnuts, and a closing 
reception, is $100.00. 

Further information may be ob- 
tained from the School for Summer 
and Continuing Education, George- 
town University, Washington, D.C. 
20007, or phone (202) 625-4353. 


For information that may be vital 
to you, ask the Washington Heart 
Association for their leaflet, “Your 
Blood Pressure.” 
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SCHEDULE OF COURSES AT FSI 


Length 


THE FOREIGN AFFAIRS EXECUTIVE SEMINAR 
Coordination Conference for Training 


Directors 
SCHOOL OF PROFESSIONAL STUDIES 


Consular Training 


Consular Course 
Immigration Law and Visa Regulations 


May 


7 


29 ‘% 
Correspondence Course 


June July 
9 

12 
23 


Nationality Law and Consular Procedures Correspondence Course 


Special Consular Services 


Economic and Commercial Training 
Advanced Economic Review Seminar 
Foreign Service Economic/ * 

Commercial Studies 
Workshop on International Business/ 
Commercial Activities 
Basic Economic Review Seminar 
International Trade Expansion Seminar 

Political Training 

International Law 


Executive Development 
Supervisory Studies 

Junior Officer Training 
Basic Course 


Communication Skills 
Effective Writing 
Public Speaking 
Reading Improvement 


Clerical Training 
Advanced Secretarial Practices and 
Procedures 
Beginning Stenography 
Optical Character Recognition 


Foreign Service Secretarial Training 


Orientation 
Departmental Officer Orientation 
Departmental Clerical Orientation 
Introduction to the Foreign Service 
and the Department 


Seminars for Wives, Husbands and 
Dependents over 18 
Workshop for Foreign Service Families 
Volunteer English Teaching Seminar 


CENTER FOR AREA AND COUNTRY STUDIES 


Area Studies 
Western Europe 
Near East and North Africa 
Africa, Sub-Sahara 
South Asia 
Southeast Asia 
East Asia 
Latin America 


Special Studies 
Orientation for American Grantees 


SCHOOL OF LANGUAGE STUDIES 


Intensive Language Training 
Chinese (in Taichung) 
French 
German 
Italian 
Portuguese 
Spanish 


10 
22 
14 


7 
7 


Correspondence Course 


23 
16 
2 


23 
23 


a 


17 


As applications warrant 
Magnetic Tape Selectric Typewriter Training As requested 


16 


29 


29 
29 
29 


18 
" 9 
4 2,30 
" 9 
" 9 
25 J 
" 

" 
" 

4,25 
a 9 
25 23 
5 23 

23 
‘ 23 
a 


3 weeks 


3 days 


4 weeks 
18 months 
18 months 
12 months 


5 weeks 
26 weeks 


6 weeks 
4 weeks 
3 weeks 


2% weeks 
8 weeks 
5 weeks 


7 days 
10 weeks 
% day 

1 week 
2% days 


4 days 
2% days 
7% days 


2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 


12 months 
20 weeks 
20 weeks 
20 weeks 
20 weeks 
20 weeks 


NO ORDINARY AMERICAN 


He Was Leading Citizen of Yugoslav Village 


By THOMAS R. HUTSON 
American Consul, Belgrade 


BELGRADE—I can recall no 
prouder day in my ten years in the 
service of the United States of Ameri- 
ca. What must have been the entire 
population of the picture-book Dal- 
matian fishing village of Orebic, Yu- 
goslavia, had gathered on February 
11, 1973, to pay a long, moving and 
final tribute to their leading citizen, 
Vincent Pilcovich, who died the day 
before at the age of 83. 

That I was there among them is, 
in retrospect, not surprising for they 
insisted that a representative of Amer- 
ica attend their personal farewell to 
Vitsko, as they called him, who had 
done so much for so many, and who 
was remembered by all, and above 
all, as an American. 

When the Embassy was informed of 
Mr. Pilcovich’s death the news came 
on a Saturday when the Embassy is 
in theory closed to the public, but in 
fact is working as all embassies do. 
The caller, speaking to several offi- 
cers, repeatedly made the point that 
Vincent Pilcovich was no ordinary 
American. 

The truth is that he was, and was 
not. 

Born in 1889 in Orebic, Vincent 
left this impoverished part of the then 
Austro-Hungarian empire at the age 
of 11. Shortly after he finished high 
school in his new America, World 
War I, which had its flash point only 
100 miles away in Sarajevo, brought 
Vitsko into the service of the United 
States Expeditionary Forces. It was 
his campaign medals from that distant 
and honorable war that preceded his 
flag-draped bier in a procession from 
the centuries-old family home on the 
shore of the incredibly blue and clear 
waters of the Adriatic. 

After the war, Vincent became an 
engineer for the Pacific Gas and Elec- 
tric Company in Oakland, California, 
where he lived and worked for more 
than 30 years. According to villagers 
in Orebic, his brother became a 
prominent and highly prosperous 
banker in San Francisco. Vincent also 
had considerable success in his field, 
and he returned home for the first 
time in 1925 when he married. As 
is not uncommon among men in Med- 
iterranean countries, Vincent went 
back to America alone to pursue his 
fortune. 

A son, Ante, who was later to be- 
come a prominent and successful phy- 
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sician in nearby Split, was born in his 
absence. Finally in 1938, Vincent re- 
turned again. Felled by a heart attack, 
he was unable to travel, and with the 
war that followed, he never again saw 
America. 

That he lived yet another 30 years 
is truly testament to the restorative 
and remarkable place that Orebic is. 
I suppose there are all manner of 


dietetic, climatic and ecological rea- 
sons to explain the longevity of one 
so scriously ill, but it needed no ex- 
planation in the brilliant February sun 
and sea breeze as we proceeded in 
lock step to the slow dirges of the 
Korcula band which had been late on 
the ferry connecting the island with 
the Peljesac peninsula where Orebic 
is found. 

Vincent’s old friends, who also 
must have been born before the start 
of this century, spelled only momen- 





Pall bearers carrying Mr. Pilcovich’s casket are preceded by girls displaying 
his World War! medals and American Legion Golden Anniversary Certificate. 
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tarily by a youngster or two, steadily 
and straightly carried his casket for 
nearly a half mile to the cypress- 
bound cathedral on the sea side. 


Two young girls with blue satin 
pillows followed the priests. One car- 
ried the medals, and the other his 
50-year certificate as a member of 
the American Legion, Oakland Post 
No. 5. All his village friends remem- 
bered that Vincent had dearly wanted 
to attend the post’s golden anniversary 
gathering in 1968, —along with for- 
mer Supreme Court Justice Earl War- 
ren—but again, ill health stood in his 
way. 

The last years had been sadly alone. 
Vincent’s wife died two years before 
him, and as all were painfully re- 
minded in a post-mass eulogy in the 
church yard by Orebic’s leading citi- 
zen, his son’s untimely death in his 
mid-forties left Vincent by himself 
except for his daughter-in-law, and 
three handsome grand-daughters. 


Vitsko’s friends did not try to hold 
back their tears as they heard how 
he, blessed by some wise investments 
and regular pension payments from 
the United States, had helped all who 
had turned to him for help. I wished I 


Times Information Bank 
Data Available in Library 


The Department’s Library is now 
a subscriber to the New York Times 
Information Bank which is an auto- 
mated information retrieval system 
containing news and editorial matter 
from The New York Times and selec- 
ted material from certain other news- 
papers and periodicals. At present, 
the data base contains material dating 
back three years and additional mate- 
rial is continually being added. 


The system provides direct on-line 
access to the data bank, and searches 
can be initiated by entering various 
terms, such as names, countries, dates, 
types of articles, or subject matter. 
Responses are received within minutes 
in the form of abstracts of articles 
with appropriate citations. 

The system is available in the Li- 
brary’s Reading Room between 9:00 
a.m. and 5:00 p.m., Monday through 
Friday. The Library maintains micro- 
film files of The New York Times and 
other major newspapers, as well as 
bound volumes of significant periodi- 
cals, and is able to provide full texts 
of abstracts retrieved through the In- 
formation Bank. Further information 
may be obtained from Mr. Halton 
(Extension 21099) or Mr. Eaton (Ex- 
tension 20372). 
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looked a little older or at least had 
worn a black overcoat when the eulo- 
gist noted that the American Am- 
bassador had sent me to pay final 
respects to our citizen. 

The procession resumed past the 
sailor’s museum where Vincent’s fa- 
ther’s sea captain uniform was dis- 
played, and led along the palm-lined 
shorefront main street with the clear 
sea air riffling the splendrous Stars 
and Stripes over his coffin. 

At the edge of town, the casket and 
many of the mourners took to cars 
and trucks for a long drive on a 
crushed rock road to a small chapel 
and cemetery halfway up the barren 
Dalmatian mountains which rise out 
of the sea. One does not often think 
of death at my age of 33, but I could 
not wish for a more majestic burial 


place with a view over the Adriatic 
beyond description. 

Another mass in the chapel pre- 
ceded the last goodbye at the side of 
the family burial tomb. And the sim- 
ple, honest beauty of the rite was 
not spoiled in the least when the pall 
bearers, finding the casket would not 
fit into the opening of the tomb, had 
to open the coffin and lower Mr. 
Pilcovich’s wasted remains by rope. 

It was over, except for parting ex- 
pressions of sympathy to family and 
friends, and folding and giving the 
flag to those grand grandchildren. 

My wife and I were relieved that 
it was over because altogether it had 
taken nearly four hours. But, I was 
glad we came, and I will never forget 
that proud feeling I had saying good- 
bye to Vincent Pilcovich who was and 
was not an ordinary American. 


AAFSW Book Fair Needs Donations 


The Association of American Foreign Service Women (AAFSW) 
is completing plans for the 13th annual Book Fair, which will be held 


in the Department October 15-19. 


The Book Fair Committee is seeking old and new books, including 


first editions and rare volumes; American and foreign postage stamps 
and First Day covers; and prints and posters. Proceeds will help the 
scholarship funds of the AAFSW and the American Foreign Service 
Association. 

Employees who have articles to contribute to the Book Fair may 
call the coordinator, 942-2960; or District of Columbia pick-up, 362- 
3895; Virginia, 893-7175; Maryland 493-9192. 





AAFSW Scheduled to Elect Officers for 1973-74 


The season’s final meeting of AA- 
FSW will be a coffee for members 
on Tuesday, May 22, from 10 a.m. 
until noon on the eighth floor of the 
State Department. A short business 
meeting to elect officers for 1973-74 
will be followed by a talk by Under 
Secretary William J. Porter. 


The Nominating Committee has 
proposed the following slate of offi- 
cers: 

President—Mrs. William Leonhart 

First Vice President (Executive 
Vice President)—Mrs. Donald Bergus 

Second Vice President (Program 
Chairman)—Mrs. Walter E. Jenkins, 
Jr. 

Third Vice President (Book Fair) 
—Mrs. Richard Johnson 

Fourth Vice President (Membership 
Chairman)—Mrs. Stepney-Cortez 
Kibble 

Recording Secretary—Mrs. Andre 
J. Navez. 

Alternate Recording Secretary 
(Parliamentarian )—Mrs. Ulmond L. 
James. 


Corresponding Secretary—Mrs. 
Philip F. Dorman 

Alternate Corresponding Secretary 
(Publications Chairman)—Mrs. Hor- 
ace G. Dawson, Jr. 

Treasurer—Mrs. William F. Spen- 
gler 

Alternate Treasurer (Book Fair 
Treasurer)—Mrs. Joseph T. Kendrick 

Members-at-Large—Mrs. Russell 
Schee McClure, Mrs. John Tobler and 
Mrs. John C. Russell 


A summary of the AAFSW’s Jan- 
uary panel on the changing role of 
the Foreign Service wife may be ob- 
tained by sending a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope to Mrs. Richard B. 
Finn, Program Chairman, 7007 Mac- 
Arthur Blvd., Washington, D.C. 
20016. 

Those eligible to join AAFSW are 
invited to do so at any time by send- 
ing a check for $10 payable to AA- 
FSW to Membership Chairman, AA- 
FSW, P.O. Box 4931, Washington, 
D.C. 20008. 
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Matthew H. McCloskey, 80; 
Ex-Ambassador to Ireland 


Matthew H. McCloskey, Jr., 80, 
Ambassador to Ireland from 1962 to 
1964, died at Fitzgerald Mercy Hos- 
pital in Darby, Pa., on April 26. 

Prior to his appointment as U.S. 
envoy, Mr. McCloskey headed one of 
the Nation’s largest construction firms. 
It built schools, court houses, hospi- 
tals, hotels, apartment complexes and 
many public buildings, including the 
Philadelphia Convention Hall, the 
D.C. Stadium, the Rayburn House 
Office Building, the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare Build- 
ing, the Post Office Building, and 
many others. 

For many years Mr. McCloskey 
was Treasurer of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee and active as a po- 
litical fund-raiser. 

He leaves his wife, the former 
Helen Dudley; three sons, Matthew 
H., 3rd, Thomas D. and William I.; 
and three daughters, Mary Jane Mc- 
Hale, Helen T. Carabasi and Anne V. 
Reimel. 


Hugh H. Teller 


Hugh Harlow Teller, 76, a retired 
Foreign Service Officer, died in Hei- 
delberg, Germany on March 31. 

Mr. Teller joined the Foreign 
Service in 1923 and was assigned to 
the Consulate at Stuttgart, where he 
remained until the Consulate was 
closed in 1941. After World War II 
he served as Consul in Zurich, Naples 
and Copenhagen. Mr. Teller retired 
in 1961. 

His survivors include a nephew, 
Captain L. W. Teller, USN, of Silver 
Spring, Maryland. 


Bernard F. Heiler 


Bernard Francis Heiler, 69, a re- 
tired Foreign Service Staff Officer, 
died in the Veterans Hospital in Big 
Spring, Texas, on February 4. 

Mr. Heiler began his Foreign Serv- 
ice career in Palermo in 1925. He 
held such assignments as Vice Consul 
at Palermo,. Genoa, Dresden, Winni- 
peg and Calgary; Vice Consul and 
Administrative Officer at Bremen; 
and Consul at Bremen, Lima and Ciu- 
dad Juarez. He retired from the For- 
eign Service in 1959. 

Mr. Heiler leaves his wife, Marj- 
anna, of the home address, 4257 
Hampshire Lane, El Paso, Texas 
79902; a daughter, Mrs. Barbara Saa- 
vedra, of El Paso; a son, Bernard F. 
Heiler, Jr., of Boston; three sisters 
and one brother. 
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Robert J. Jackson 


Robert J. Jackson, 55, Refugee 
and Migration Officer at the U.S. 
Mission in Geneva since April 1969, 
died in Geneva on April 14. 

Mr. Jackson joined the Depart- 
ment in July 1955 and was assigned 
as a Regional Administrative Special- 
ist with the U.S. Mission to the 
United Nations in New York. He 
later held assignments in Berlin, 
Munich, Budapest, Kathmandu and 
in the Department. 

Mr. Jackson leaves his wife, Mrs. 
Mary Jane Jackson; a daughter, 
Diana (Mrs. Joseph Daley), and a 
son, Robert J. Jackson, Jr. 


Elisabeth G. Wenk 


Elisabeth Genevieve Wenk, 7, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Robert J. 
Wenk, died in Ottawa on April 23. 
Mr. Wenk is General Services Offi- 
cer at the U.S. Embassy. 

Expressions of sympathy may be 
made to the Ottawa Chapter, Canad- 
ian Red Cross, 85 Plymounth Street, 
Ottawa, Ontario, Canada, in memory 
of Elisabeth. 


Gabriella E. Metcalf 


Gabriella E. Metcalf, 60, who 
served with the Bureau of Educa- 
tional and Cultural Affairs prior to 
her retirement on June 30, 1972, 
died at Georgetown University Hos- 
pital on April 28. 

Miss Metcalf held several public 
affairs and cultural affairs posts with 
the Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration, the Foreign Operations Ad- 
ministration and the U.S. Information 
Agency. She also was Director of the 
Information Center in Saarbruecken, 
Germany, before returning to the 
Department. 

Miss Metcalf leaves a_ brother, 
Richard Metcalf, of 3504 Raymond 
Street, Chevy Chase, Maryland 
20015. She lived at 5500 Friendship 
Bivd., Chevy Chase, Maryland. 


Raymond J. Moore 


Raymond J. Moore, 51, a retired 
Foreign Service Staff Officer, died on 
March 31. 

Mr. Moore, who retired from the 
Service in February 1972, leaves his 
wife, Patiana Winks Moore, of the 
home address, 4313 E. Whittier 
Place, Tucson, Arizona, 85711. 


James H. Ennis Dies; 
Management Systems Head 


James H. Ennis, 53, Director of 
the Management Systems Staff in the 
Office of the Deputy Under Secretary 
for Management (M/MS), died on 
April 26. 

Mr. Ennis joined the Department 
in February 1946 as a Field Program 
Officer. He later held such assign- 
ments as Special Assistant to the Di- 
rector and Administrative Specialist. 
In 1954 he entered the Foreign Serv- 
ice and served as an Intelligence Re- 
search Specialist in the Department; 
Administrative Officer in Athens; Re- 
gional Civil Air Officer in Beirut; 
Officer-in-Charge of Politico-Eco- 
nomic Affairs; and Economic Officer 
in Saigon. He was named Director of 
the Methods and Systems Staff in De- 
cember 1971. 

Mr. Ennis leaves his wife, Barbara 
M. Y. Ennis, of the home address, 
2911 39th Street, N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20016; two sons, James G. and 
Patrick H., and a daughter, Mary W.; 
his mother, Mrs. James Pitman, of 
Clearwater, Fla., and a_ brother, 
Arthur, of International Falls, Minn. 


Gerald A. Mokma 


Gerald A. Mokma, 72, a retired 
Foreign Service Officer, died on 
April 6. 

Mr. Mokma, who retired from the 
Service in March 1957, lived at 5480 
Marengo Avenue, Apartment 70, La 
Mesa, California 92041. His wife, 
Norma A. Mokma, died in 1971. 


R. Douglas Smith 


R. Douglas Smith, 68, a retired 
Foreign Service Officer, died on 
April 4. 


Mr. Smith, who retired in August | 


1959, leaves his wife, Marie DeLeeuw 


Smith, of Plum Branch, South Caro- 


lina 29845. 


Andrew F. Colbert 


Andrew Francis Colbert, 21, son 
of James L. Colbert of EUR/SOV 


and Evelyn S. Colbert of INR/REA, | 


died in an automobile accident on 
April 8. 

Mr. Colbert was a graduate of the 
Sidwell Francis School and was in his 
senior year at Haverford College. The 
funeral service was held in the Beth- 
lehem Chapel of the Washington Na- 
tional Cathedral where contributions 
may be made to the building fund in 
his memory. 
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BUREAU ACTIVITIES 


ae Area 


Secretary Rogers spoke on April 
19 to the Senior Business Executives 
here in Washington for an annual 
Foreign Policy Conference. 

The Secretary then addressed the 
Overseas Press Club in New York 
City on April 23. Mrs. Rogers ac- 
companied the Secretary as did Mag- 
gie Runkle and Jerry Bremer of his 
immediate staff. 

On March 27, Deputy Secretary 
Kenneth Rush gave a dinner speech 
before the Wilmington World Affairs 
Council, and on March 29 he spoke 
to the Media Conference in the West 
Auditorium. 

Mr. Rush spoke at the U.S. Naval 
Academy in Annapolis, Maryland, 
April 4, on the subject of “U.S. Pol- 
icy Toward Eastern Europe.” He also 
gave a luncheon speech to the 
Georgetown Center for Strategic and 
International Studies Group at the 
International Club on April 13. 

William I. Cargo, Director of the 
Planning and Coordination Staff 
(S/PC), headed the U.S. Delegation 
to the Trilateral Planning Talks held 
in Bonn, Germany, on April 2. Rep- 
resentatives to the talks included 
members of the U.S., British and 
German planning staffs. Joseph W. 
Neubert and Herbert J. Spiro also 
participated in the discussions. 

Mr. Cargo headed the U.S. Dele- 
gation to the Atlantic Policy Advisory 
Group (APAG) meeting held in Ger- 
many, April 3-6. Mr. Neubert and 
Harvey Feldman also participated. 

David C. Cuthell joined the Plan- 
ning and Coordination Staff (S/PC) 
as a Member. He replaced David 
McKillop who recently retired from 
the Department. 

Armin H. Meyer, Special As- 
sistant to the Secretary and Coordi- 
nator for Combating Terrorism (S/ 
CCT), headed the U.S. Delegation to 
the North Atlantic Council meeting 
held in Brussels on April 4. Perman- 
ent delegates and experts discussed 
the continuing problem of interna- 
tional terrorism. 

John N. Gatch, Jr., Special As- 
sistant in S/CCT, recently spent four 
days on New. England campuses dis- 
cussing “Terrorism and the Middle 
East.” Mr. Gatch visited Dartmouth 
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NEW YORK—Ambassodor John A. Scali, U.S. Permanent Representative to the 
United Nations, second from left, and Mrs. Scali hosted a reception in honor 
of Secretary Rogers on the occasion of the Secretary's address to the Overseas 
Press Club on April 23. At the right is Jack Raymond, the Club’s President. 


College, Belknap College and the 
University of Vermont in Burlington. 
While in Burlington he faced a panel 
on the weekly WCAS-TV show, “You 
Can Quote Me.” 

Nellie W. Hall, formerly in the 
Office of Special Assistant and Co- 
ordinator of International Labor Af- 
fairs (S/IL), has been reassigned to 
S/CCT. 

Margo Marusi and Carolyn Allen 
have been assigned as Staff Assistants 
in the Office of the Deputy Under 
Secretary for Management (M). 

Alice L. Kirby, recently with the 
Office of the Deputy Secretary (D/ 
PW), has been reassigned to M. 

Journice E. Fleming, Jr. has been 
assigned to the Office of the Executive 
Secretary (S/S). 

Bonna Bonard, formerly with the 
office of Planning and Coordination 
(S/PC), has joined the staff of the 
Special Assistant to the Secretary for 
Narcotics Matters (S/NM). 


Administration 


G. Marvin Gentile, Deputy Assist- 
ant Secretary for Security (SY), at- 
tended the Chiefs of Mission Confer- 
ence held in Tehran. 


Paul D. Sorensen and Gerald D. 
Hollenbeck were appointed Special 
Agents and assigned to the Wash- 
ington Field Office of SY. Other new 
appointees are Joan B. Ramsey, sec- 
retary, Washington Field Office; Mary 
C. Giovinazzo, typist, Foreign Opera- 
tions Division, SY; and Melinda B. 
Applegate, typist, Los Angeles Field 
Office. 

Additional personnel changes are 
as follows: Robert J. Regan, reas- 
signed within the Investigations Divi- 
sion (SY/I/WFO to SY/I/GIB); 
David A. Peterson, Jr., SY/I/WFO 
to the Technical Services Division, 
SR; and Mark E. Mulvey, Saigon, re- 
assigned to the New York Field 
Office. 

Recipients of Length of Service 
Awards are: Donald D. Daley, Owen 
P. McShane and Olga O. Varda, 30 
years; David H. McCabe, 25 years; 
Terence J. Shea and Robert P. Cro- 
nin, 20 years; and Donovan G. Fisch- 
er, 10 years. 

Quality Step Increases were award- 
ed to Thomas E. Proctor and George 
Murdock of the SY Executive Staff. 

Willis E. Naeher, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Communications (OC), 
and Colonel Roy C. Durbon, Defense 
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Liaison Officer for OC, attended a 
Joint Chief of Staff meeting at the 
Pentagon to discuss world-wide com- 
munication matters. 

Diplomatic couriers and ex-couriers 
contributed $220 to the American 
Cancer Society in memory of a for- 
mer colleague, Alfred D. Frazier, who 
died in Paris at the age of 90. 

Robert P. Hearney and James L. 
Holmes, Jr., Communications Train- 
ing Instructors on the Executive Staff 
(OC/EX), attended a one-week Tele- 
typewriter Maintenance Course at 
Warrenton, Virginia. James B. Mea- 
dor, Jr., a Computer Programmer in 
the Communications Center Division 
(OC/T), attended a one-week Disk 
Pack Maintenance Course in Ana- 
heim, California. 

The Mail and Pouch Branch of the 
Diplomatic Courier and Pouch Oper- 
ations Division (OC/P) are conduct- 
ing a fund-raising drive for contribu- 
tions to the new Children’s Hospital 
Building Fund, at the suggestion of 
Edward R. Rinehart. 

New employees Gary Minatre, 
Telephone Technician, and Michael 
A. Sulak, Crypto Technician, re- 
ported for duty in the Communica- 
tions Programs and Engineering Divi- 
sion (OC/PE). 

James S. Green, OC/P Directory 
Unit, has been hospitalized. 

John B. Henderson, OC/P, has 
been detailed to PER for approxi- 
mately two months to work on a spe- 
cial Department recruiting project. 

Stuart E. Branch, Chief, Commu- 
nications Center Division (OC/T), 
was a guest observer at a session of 
the PER Communications Placement 
Panel. 

Walter R. Abbott, Jr., OC/T; Jo- 
seph A. Pancamo, OC/P; Lucile E. 
Monsen and Melvin C. Roane, OC/ 
EX, attended a three-day Special Au- 
tomatic Data Processing Orientation 
Course at the Department of Defense 
Computer Institute in Washington, 
D.C. The orientation was given as a 
part of FSI’s Administrative Opera- 
tions and Management Course. 

Jacqueline L. Clark, OC, was 
awarded a Quality Step Increase. 

Marvin E. Ward, Jr., a newly-hired 
clerk has reported for duty in OC/P. 
Warren R. Thornton, Charles P. Ser- 
geant, both of OC/PE, and Eugene 
L. Swankowski, OC/P, were awarded 
Meritorious Service Increases. 

William P. Camuti, David L. Col- 
lins, Edward J. Ferry, John R. Miller, 
Asbury E. Mills, Michael A. Sulak 
and Donald L. Woellert, all Commu- 
nications Electronic Officers, OC/PE, 
began equipment maintenance courses 
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at military and manufacturer’s train- 
ing centers. 

Roy E. Hylaman, OC/T, and Mack 
C. Wolfe, OC/PE, are serving on 
Panel B of the 1973 Support Staff 
Review Panel. 

Joseph M. Suddath, Communica- 
tions and Records (C&R) Assistant 
from Lagos, has reported to OC/T 
for duty. 

Length of Service Awards were 
presented to Charles W. King, OC/ 
PE, and Kenneth W. Plummer, OC/ 
T, 10 years; Arthur E. Moody, OC/ 
T, 20 years; and Elijah Parker OC/P, 
25 years. 

Nancy Fritz, Editorial Branch, 
Publishing and Reproduction Services 
Division, Office of Operations (OPR/ 
PBR), attended a spring editing work- 
shop sponsored by the International 
Association of Business Communica- 
tors on April 16 at the Marriott Twin 
Bridges Motor Motel. 

Harry L. Sanders joined the Con- 
trol Section of OPR/PER on March 
12. He was formerly with the Bureau 
of Near Eastern and South Asian Af- 
fairs. 

Thirty-year Length of Service 
Awards were presented to Maggie Gill 
and Evelyn Woodard, Reproduction 
Branch, OPR/PBR, and Sie Young, 
Jr., Distribution Branch, OPR/PBR. 
A 25-year Length of Service Award 
was given to Albert Jackson of the 
Reproduction Branch. 

Donald F. Barnes, Chief of the In- 
terpreting Branch, Language Services 
Division (OPR/LS), was hospitalized 
for several weeks in San Juan, Puerto 
Rico, while on duty there, and told to 
rest a few weeks longer before return- 
ing to duty. 

A Ministerial-level Soviet delega- 
tion arrived on March 18 for talks on 
U.S.-U.S.S.R. scientific cooperation. 
OPR/LS linguists Cyril Muromcew, 
Alexis Obolensky and Dimitry Za- 
rechnak and two contractors did the 
interpreting for the talks, with Mr. 
Muromcew touring the United States 
with the delegation until March 28. 
Nora Legins was the OPR/LS Coor- 
dinator for the meetings, while Mar- 
cella Woerheide, OPR/LS, worked 
with two contract translators to keep 
abreast of the written workload. 

Immediately upon his return to 
Washington on March 29, Mr. Mu- 
romcew interpreted for Soviet Min- 
ister of Culture Furtseva at a luncheon 
hosted by Under Secretary for Po- 
litical Affairs William J. Porter. On 
March 30 he interpreted at a meeting 
between President Nixon and Ma- 
dame Furtseva. 


Sophia Porson, Sam Maggio and 
Alec Toumayan, all of OPR/LS, in- 
terpreted at a meeting of the Standing 
Committee of the North Atlantic As- 
sembly, held at the Rayburn House 
Office Building, April 2 and 3. Their 
participation was at the request of 
Rep. Wayne Hays (D.—Ohio), of the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee. 
Jacqueline Poussevin, OPR/LS, 
served as bilingual secretary. 

Mr. Toumayan interpreted at com- 
plex, and successful, talks between the 
Export-Import Bank and representa- 
tives of the Government of Algeria 
concerning terms of a loan for a lique- 
fied natural gas project. Following the 
talks, the Bank sent a letter to Secre- 
tary Rogers, commending Mr. Tou- 
mayan for his contribution. Mr. 
Toumayan and Stephanie Van Rei- 
gersberg, OPR/LS, interpreted at a 
two-week seminar on Earth Resources 
Technology Satellites, held in Ba- 
mako, Mali, in April. 

Helen Kaps, OPR/LS, returned to 
Washington at the end of March after 
over a year in Paris as French inter- 
preter and translator for the U.S. Mis- 
sion to the Talks on Viet-Nam. 

A. J. De Seabra, OPR/LS, spent 
four weeks in Sao Paulo in April and 
May interpreting for two sessions of 
a training course for Brazilian nar- 
cotics agents. 

Anthony J. Hervas, OPR/LS, in- 
terpreted President Nixon’s remarks 
and the replies at the President’s re- 
ception at the White House for Latin 
American Foreign Ministers who were 
here for a meeting of the OAS Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

Neil A. Seidenman, OPR/LS, was 
the principal U.S. interpreter for the 
official visit to the United States of the 
Prime Minister of Italy, Giulio An- 
dreotti, April 16-22. Mr. Seidenman 
interpreted at lunches and dinners, at 
meetings with the President, Secre- 
tary Rogers, Under Secretary Casey, 
Secretary of Defense Richardson, Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Shultz, Sena- 
tors and Representatives and other 
Officials. 

Arden E. Du Bois, who headed the 
OPR/LS Translating Branch, com- 
pleted 30 years of Federal service in 
January and retired in April. During 
the month before his retirement, as a 
parting tribute, staff members of the 
Translating Branch translated nearly 
3,000 pages of documents from or into 
31 languages and screened over 1,600 
foreign language communications ad- 
dressed to the White House. He and 
Mrs. Du Bois plan to reside in Costa 
Rica. 
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African Affairs 


Assistant Secretary David D. New- 
som addressed the current class at the 
National War College on March 30. 
On April 4 he spoke to the students 
and faculty of the Political Science 
Department, Villanova University, on 
“The United States and Africa— 
1973.” Mr. Newsom travelled to 
North Africa, April 9-19, visiting 
Morocco, Algeria and Tunisia. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Claude 
G. Ross spoke on Africa to the Na- 
tional Foreign Policy Conference for 
Editors and Broadcasters on March 
29. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary C. 
Clyde Ferguson chaired the Panel 
Meeting of the American Society of 
International Law on “Economic De- 
velopment and Human Rights in 
Latin America.” He has been elected 
to the Executive Council of the So- 
ciety. From April 18 to May 3 Am- 
bassador Ferguson was in Geneva 
where, as alternate Representative to 
the UN Commission on Human 
Rights, he presented a statement on 


the Report of the Ad Hoc Group of 
Experts on Southern Africa. On April 
11 he spoke on African affairs at 
Ursinus College, Collegeville, Penn- 
sylvania, and on April 21 he attended 
the Harvard Law School Symposium 
at Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Robert 
S. Smith addressed the Senior Semi- 
nar in Foreign Policy at FSI, March 
16, on “U.S. Policy in Africa.” He 
participated in the AF Banker-Diplo- 
mat Seminar on April 2 and in the 
Regional Africa Population Confer- 
ence held at Airlie House, Virginia, 
April 4—6. He also attended the INR 
Conference on African Economic 
Trends on April 2. ; 

Ambassador William Witman, II, 
Special Assistant to Mr. Newsom, at- 
tended NATO meetings in Brussels 
and Paris, April 8—21. 

George Lane, Desk Officer for Al- 
geria, recently spoke on Algeria to 
the Marine Corps Command and Staff 
College. 

A seminar sponsored by the Ave- 
roes Corporation was held March 23 
on “Trade and Development in the 
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Sudan.” Raymond Smith, Desk Officer 
for Sudan, addressed the group. Mr. 
Smith recently received his Ph.D. de- 
gree in Political Science from North- 
western University. 

On March 20, Warren Clark, Lib- 
yan Desk Officer, spoke on Libya to 
the Harvard Club. 

Ambassador Robinson Mcllvaine 
recently returned from Nairobi for 
consultations prior to retirement from 
the Foreign Service. He will assume 
his new job as Director of African 
Operations, African Wildlife Leader- 
ship Foundation, upon his return to 
Nairobi in June. 

Wendell B. Coote, Director for 
East African Affairs, returned to the 
Department on April 11 from a trip 
to East Africa, which included visits 
to Addis Ababa, Mogadiscio, Nai- 
robi, Kampala, Dar es Salaam, Zan- 
zibar and Arusha. He had discussions 
with officials of the Italian Foreign 
Ministry in Rome en route to the 
area and with officials of the Foreign 
and Commonwealth Office in London 
on the return trip. 


NOUAKCHOTT—During a recent visit to Mauritania’s northern agricultural center of Atar, Ambassador Richard W. 
Murphy discussed an Embassy self-help project for the local Vegetable Growers Cooperative. Here he is shown with 
Governor Yarba Ould Beibba and officers of the Cooperative at one of the oases near Atar. 
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BLOOD DONORS—Fourteen members of the Office of the Director General of 


the Foreign Service were among the scores who contributed at the Red Cross 
Bloodmobile in the Department on March 15 in honor of St. Patrick’s Day. Shown 
waiting their turn are, left to right, Patricia J. Ballow, Thomas J. Ranson, Ken- 
neth A. Hartung, an unidentified young man, Lorraine P. Anderson, Leon Ramey, 
Cynthia Morrison and Carl J. Johnson. Others from the DG’s Office who donated 
were Margaret J. Barnhart, Alicia N. Cahoon, Bernard Henderson, Lillian Jarrie, 
lona J. Lakus, Mary V. Mayo and Edward J. Perkins. Employees gave 113 pints. 


Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency 


Vice Admiral John M. Lee, As- 
sistant Director of the Weapons Eval- 
uation and Control Bureau, has re- 
tired from the U.S. Navy after 38 
years of service. He is now residing in 
St. Petersburg, Florida. 

William W. Hancock, General 
Counsel, retired on April 6 after 27 
years of government service. 

Eli B. Roth recently retired from 
the Weapons Evaluation and Control 
Bureau with 33 years of Government 
service. 

FSR Roger Molander, formerly 
with the Science and Technology Bu- 
reau, has transferred to the Office of 
the Secretary of Defense. 

FSO William R. Salisbury, formerly 
assigned to the Office of the General 
Counsel, has left for an‘assignment in 
Nassau. ; 

The following officers recently com- 
pleted tours of duty with the Weapons 
Evaluation and Control Bureau and 
are now assigned as designated: 

Col. Robert O. Lynch (USA), U.S. 
Army Concepts Analysis Agency, Be- 
thesda, Md.; Col. Ernest F. Jacobs, 
Jr. (USA), Ft Meade, Md.; Cdr. Rich- 
ard T. Speer (USN), Ships Histories 
Branch, Naval Historical Center, 
Washington Navy Yard, Washington, 
D.C.; Capt. Henry B. Eckert, Jr. 


(USAF), Sheppard Air Force Base, 
Texas; and LCdr. Friedel C. Greene 
(USN), Bureau of Personnel, Depart- 
ment of the Navy. 


Director General's Office 


William O. Hall, Director General 
of the Foreign Service, visited East 
Asia, March 14-16, to meet with 
Foreign Service Officers on temporary 
duty in Viet-Nam. He met with tem- 
porary duty personnel in all four of 
the new Consular Districts and in the 
Embassy in Saigon. He also held talks 
with Ambassador Bunker and his 
staff. From Saigon, he passed through 
Phnom Penh, Vientiane, and Bangkok 
for consultations before returning to 
Washington. He was accompanied by 
Frazier Meade, from PER/CA/FS/ 
POL, who went on to meet with Em- 
bassy personnel in Tehran, Ankara, 
Istanbul and Athens. 

Mary H. Land has joined the staff 
of PER/CA/FS, replacing Patricia 
Reik who is being reassigned to the 
Passport Office in San Francisco. 

William C. Sherman has assumed 
his duties as Counseling Officer in 
PER/CA/FS/SO. 

Rosa DiMarco has left CA/FS/ 
ARA for an assignment in S/IG. 

Thelma M. Martin, formerly of 
SCA/VO, has joined the staff of CA/ 
FS/CON to fill a vacancy created by 
CA/FS secretarial reassignments fol- 


lowing the departure of Julia Cooper 
for a job in S/S. 

Kenneth Plummer has begun work 
as a Personnel Technician in CA/ 
FS/EUR. 

Robin Amouri and Connie Dandy 
have joined the secretarial staff in 
PCE/PP. 

Lillian Pleasant, formerly of EA/ 
ROC, has joined the M/DG secre- 
tarial staff, replacing Agnes Sutphin 
who now is with a private firm in 
Fairfax. 

Norma Jaeger has joined the sec- 
retarial staff in DG/EM following an 
assignment at the Consulate General 
in Frankfurt. 

Francine L. Bowman, who was re- 
cently accepted for appointment un- 
der the MUSTANG program and for- 
merly with ARA/MEX, joined DG/ 
MED’s Executive Staff as a Manage- 
ment Technician in April. 

Dr. Benedict Lanahan, DG/MED, 
attended the Clinical Cardiology Con- 
ference held in Miami, Florida, March 
14-17. 

In April, a meritorious step in- 
crease was presented to Barbara Foley 
and a quality step increase to Jean 
McPhee, both employees of DG/ 
MED. 

Catherine DeLeo, DG/MED, re- 
ceived her 10-year Length of Service 
certificate in April. 

Leonard L. Gravett has transferred 
from DG/MED to SCI. 


East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Marshall Green 
addressed the Senior Seminar on for- 
eign policy and problems in East Asia 
and the Pacific on March 21. He also 
spoke to a group of Asian and Pacific 
Student Leaders the same day. On 
March 29 Mr. Green participated in 
the Foreign Policy Conference for 
Editors and Broadcasters. Mr. Green 
addressed the Kansas City Interna- 
tional Relations Council on Develop- 
ments and U.S. Policy in East Asia 
on April 3 and on April 4 he spoke 
to the House of Representatives 
Membership on Great Power Interface 
in East Asia. Mr. Green attended a 
luncheon hosted by the Overseas 
Writers Club, April 10, speaking on 
the U.S. and Asia. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Arthur 
W. Hummel, Jr., addressed the 28th 
Annual World Trade Conference in 
Cleveland, Ohio, March 29, on “New 
Patterns in U.S. Economic Relations 
with China.” 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Rich- 
ard L. Sneider attended a discussion 
group on Japanese Foreign Policy at 
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the Council on Foreign Relations in 
New York on March 20, and on 
March 21 he addressed a group of 
Asian and Pacific Student Leaders on 
“U.S. Policy and Problems in East 
Asia.” On April 3 Mr. Sneider briefed 
a group of Japanese newspapermen 
on “U.S. Policy and Problems in East 
Asia.” 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Her- 
man H. Barger attended the Asian 
Development Bank meeting in Ma- 
nila, April 25-28. 

Leo J. Moser, Director of Republic 
of China Affairs, discussed recent de- 
velopments in U.S.-China policy at a 
series of community meetings in 
Alaska and Washington State during 
April. On April 28 he addressed a 
World Affairs Day meeting of com- 
munity college leaders at Los Ange- 
les. On May 2, Mr. Moser spoke on 
the President’s trip to China at the 
Air War College at Maxwell Air 
Force Base, Alabama. 

Walter Cutler, Special Assistant to 
Ambassador William Sullivan, spoke 
to returned Air Force POWs on April 
29 at the Air War College. 

Walker W. Smith, Acting Execu- 
tive Director of the Bureau, left on 
April 6 to take up his new duties as 
Director Designate of M/FRM/FM. 
His secretary, Dorothy Michaels, left 
the Bureau on April 6 to be married. 

The following were recently on 
consultation in the Department: Mi- 
chael Duffy, General Services Officer 
(GSO), from Jakarta; Doris Denson, 
to Kuala Lumpur as the Ambassa- 
dor’s secretary; Matthew P. Ward, to 
Mandalay as Principal Officer; and 
Abelardo J. Abreu, en route from 
Khartoum to Saigon for duty as GSO. 


Economic and 
Business Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Willis C. Arm- 
strong was a member of the US. 
Delegation, headed by Under Secre- 
tary William J. Casey, to U.S.-Eco- 
nomic Communities consultations in 
Brussels, March 21 and 22. While in 
Europe, Mr. Armstrong called on 
U.S. Embassy and government offi- 
cials in The Hague, Bonn, London 
and Copenhagen. He also addressed 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce in 
Berlin on March 30. 

After returning to the United 
States, Mr. Armstrong spoke to the 
International Management and Devel- 
opment Institute on the future of the 
multinational corporation. On April 
5, members of the Washington Export 
Council heard Mr. Armstrong discuss 
the prospects for trade expansion. The 
following week, Mr. Armstrong ad- 
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dressed the International Study and 
Research Institute at the Harvard Club 
in New York, and called on the U.S. 
Council of the International Chamber 
of Commerce. 

During the National Foreign Policy 
Conference for Senior Business Ex- 
ecutives, held in the Department on 
April 19, Mr. Armstrong addressed 
the group on the subject of the State 
Department in support of U.S. busi- 
ness abroad, and on relations between 
the U.S. and the EC. 

Julius L. Katz, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for International Resources 
and Food Policy, spoke at the 1973 
Foreign Policy Conference for Editors 
and Broadcasters held in the Depart- 
ment on March 29. Mr. Katz’ subject 
was “The Energy Crisis.” 

Harry M. Phelan, Jr., Chief of the 
Fiber and Textile Division, attended 
the annual meeting of the Board of 
Directors and the Executive Commit- 
tee of the American Textile Manu- 
facturers Institute in San Francisco, 
March 27-31. Mr. Phelan briefed the 
Directors on current developments in 
international textile trade. Between 
April 2 and 5, Mr. Phelan represented 
the Department in informal consulta- 
tions with GATT Director General 
Long regarding a draft mandate set- 
ting up a GATT Working Party look- 
ing toward a new international ar- 
rangement covering trade in cotton, 





man-made fiber, and wool textiles. 
Mr. Phelan also consulted on bilateral 
textile matters with representatives of 
other governments in Geneva. 

A world administrative conference 
of the International Telecommunica- 
tions Union approved revised Inter- 
national Telegraph and Telephone 
Regulations during meetings at Gen- 
eva, April 2-11. The resulting trea- 
ties, which were last revised in 1958, 
will require U.S. ratification. The new 
Regulations, scheduled to enter into 
effect in September 1974, are the 
result of eight years of preparatory 
work and represent a considerable de- 
parture from the existing Regulations. 
Although the United States had pre- 
viously been a party to the Telegraph 
Regulations, it is adhering for the 
first time to the Telephone Regula- 
tions. FCC Commissioner Robert E. 
Lee, who headed the U.S. Delegation, 
and Richard T. Black, of the Office 
of Telecommunications, signed both 
sets of the Regulations for the United 
States. 

Ronald Webb, Director of the Of- 
fice of Maritime Affairs, attended the 
March 26-30 meeting in Paris of the 
OECD Maritime Transport Commit- 
tee’s Special Group on UNCTAD. 
The Special Group is drafting coun- 
terproposals to the LDC draft Code 
of Conduct for Liner Conferences, 
which will be discussed at a U.N. 


‘ 


PHNOM PENH—Mrs. Gaetana Enders, wife of Thomas O. Enders, Deputy Chief of 
Mission, Khmer Republic, discusses the work of the International Volunteers for Aid 
and Assistance to Refugees with General Sosthene Fernandez, Chief of Staff of 
the Khmer Army, right, and General Sok Chiep, Chief of the Garrison of Phnom 
Penh, left. The Volunteers are a group of women in the diplomatic and public life 
of Phnom Penh who have aided more than 3,800 refugees with food, clothing, 
shelter and medicines. Many members, friends, and organizations in the Khmer 
Republic and the United States contributed generously. 
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Preparatory Committee meeting in 
June in Geneva. 
The Chief of the Aviation Negotia- 


tions Division (AN), Michael H. 
Styles, chaired the U.S. Delegation to 
air transport negotiations in Washing- 
ton with Israel and Barbados, March 
26-29, respectively. This was the 
second round of negotiations with 
Israel, which is seeking additional 
U.S. landing rights; no agreement was 
reached and a further round is antici- 
pated. The talks with Barbados con- 
cerning conclusion of an air transport 
agreement made substantial progress, 
but were recessed until the fall to 
address ‘the remaining issues. Paul 
Glasoe and William B. Cobb, of AN, 
assisted in the Israel and Barbados 
talks, respectively. 

Mr. Cobb, Assistant Chief of AN, 
chaired talks with German aviation 
officials on April 11 concerning tax 
treatment of U.S. and German air- 
lines. He was assisted by Ross C. Parr. 

Joseph A. Silberstein, Chief of the 
Aviation Programs and Policy Divi- 
sion, led a U.S. Delegation in nego- 
tiations in Mexico City, March 12-21, 
to consider revisions in U.S.-Mexico 
air routes. Mr. Cobb also participated. 
Some progress in defining the issues 
was made and a further round was 
held in Washington beginning April 
30. 

Joseph E. O’Mahony, Deputy Di- 
rector of the Office of International 
Trade, appeared as a guest on the 
Gene King show, carried by 290 sta- 
tions throughout the United States. 
The program, a product of Better 
Business Bureaus, is entitled a ““Con- 
versation for Consumers.” The theme 





of this particular program, which took 
the form of a question and answer 
session, was “How Foreign Trade Af- 
fects the American Consumer.” Mr. 
O’Mahony was also interviewed for 
appearances on daily news programs 
in mid-April in connection with the 
Administration’s new trade proposals. 

The Office of Investment Affairs 
participated in two conferences re- 
cently. Clark N. Ellis represented the 
Department at the International Man- 
agement and Development Institute 
conference, held at the Mayflower 
Hotel, April 1-4. The subject of the 
conference was “The Future of the 
Multinational Corporation.” Moor- 
head Kennedy represented the De- 
partment at a joint meeting of the 
Chicago Council on Foreign Relations 
and the Johnson Foundation in 
Racine, Wisconsin, on April 14. The 
theme of the meeting was also multi- 
national corporations. 

Marshall Casse, Office of Develop- 
ment Finance, represented the Depart- 
ment at the Aid-to-Pakistan Consor- 
tium meeting in Paris, March 22 and 
23, and at a conference on the Devel- 
opment of Bangladesh in Dacca, 
March 31 and April 1. The latter 
meeting was called by the Bangladesh 
Government to inform its major aid 
donors of the progress in economic re- 
construction and rehabilitation of this 
new country, and to discuss future 
development needs. Between the two 
formal conferences, Mr. Casse con- 
sulted in Islamabad and Kabul on 
external debt matters. 

Nicholas Lakas, Director of the 
Office of Commercial Affairs, de- 
scribed the Department’s efforts to 


SEND-OFF—John Richardson, Jr., Assistant Secretary for Educational and Cultural 
Affairs, hosted a reception in the Department’s Diplomatic Reception Area for the 
popular singing group, the Fifth Dimension, on the eve of its departure on a 
Department-sponsored tour of Turkey, Romania, Poland and Czechoslovakia. Pic- 
tured on that occasion are, from the left, Lamont McLemore, Ron Towson and 
Florence LaRue Gordon, all of the Fifth Dimension; Major General Daniel “Chap- 
pie” James, Jr., Deputy Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs, Department of De- 
fense; Mrs. James; Assistant Secretary Richardson; and Billy Davis, Jr., and Marilyn 


McCoo of the Fifth Dimension. 


strengthen its trade promotion activi- 
ties in an address before the National 
Association of State Development 
Agencies on March 22 in Washington, 
D.C. On April 3, Mr. Lakas addressed 
the “Banker-Diplomat Seminar” in 
the Department on the services avail- 
able to the U.S. business community 
in the Department and at foreign serv- 
ice posts. 

Entering on duty in the EB Bureau 
were Leslie A. Klieforth, Foreign Eco- 
nomic and Commercial Reporting Di- 
vision, and John F. Simmons, Jr., 
Business Relations Division. 


Educational and 
Cultural Affairs 


Assistant Secretary John Richard- 
son, Jr., gave a coffee reception on 
March 21 for 11 members of the 
26th Asian and Pacific Student Leader 
Project, who were in Washington for 
discussions with Assistant Secretary 
Marshall Green and Deputy Assistant 
Secretary Richard Sneider of the Bur- 
eau of East Asian and Pacific Affairs. 
After a three-week stay in Colorado, 
the students visited colleges and uni- 
versities throughout the United States. 

On the evening of March 21, Mr. 
Richardson co-sponsored, with the 
Washington International Center, a 
dinner in the Department’s Diplomatic 
Reception Area for 80 foreign 
scholars from 21 countries who were 
in Washington for a three-day pro- 
gram entitled, “United States Foreign 
Policy; Issues and Trends.” 

Mr. Richardson was featured 
speaker at the closing luncheon of the 
COSERV Southern Regional Confer- 
ence in New Orleans on March 30. 
More than 100 delegates from 20 
southern communities heard his talk 
On cOmmunity support of CU activ- 
ities. On April 9 Mr. Richardson ad- 
dressed the Business Committee on 
the Arts in New York City on the im- 
portance of its role in international 
educational and cultural affairs. 

On April 13 he spoke at a lunch- 
eon in honor of a group of Japanese 
prefectural governors and vice-gover- 
nors who visited the United States 
under an annual exchange program 
partially funded by CU and developed 
in cooperation with the National Gov- 
ernors Conference. The luncheon was 
in the Senate Caucus Room, Old Sen- 
ate Office Building, and was hosted 
by Senators Clifford Hansen (R.- 
Wyo.) and Harold Hughes (D-Iowa). 

Mr. Richardson extended welcom- 
ing remarks to the Cultural Affairs 
Officers from Latin American coun- 
aa were in Washington, April 
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Deputy Assistant Secretary William 
K. Hitchcock was in San Francisco, 
April 15-19, to consult with officials 
of the Asia Foundation. He also vis- 
ited the San Francisco Reception Cen- 
ter and discussed foreign student af- 
fairs with officials of the University 
of California. He also stopped in Den- 
ver for consultation with Institute of 
International Education personnel 
who program international visitors. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary William 
B. Jones attended the first State Din- 
ner of the World Affairs Council of 
Philadelphia in honor of the Prince of 
the Netherlands on April 2 in the 
Grand Ballroom of the Bellevue Strat- 
ford Hotel in Philadelphia. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Alan 
Reich gave welcoming remarks to the 
Rehabilitation International Seminar 
which met in the Department on April 
4. The seminar included 170 represen- 
tatives of industry and rehabilitation 
organizations interested in interna- 
tional activities. On April 7, Mr. 
Reich was in Miami to speak on sister- 
cities and people-to-people diplomacy 
before the Florida Sister City Asso- 
ciation. 

James Smith, CU Special Assistant, 
visited Knoxville, Tennessee, on 
March 30 at the invitation of the 
Sister-City Committee and spoke 
about the sister-city movement. 

On April 5, Gil Anderson, Senior 
Analyst, Office of Policy and Plans, 
spoke at a meeting at the U.S. Office 
of Education on “Educational Ex- 
change Outlook Overall for 1974.” 
Guy E. Coriden, Director, Office of 


| Eastern European Affairs, attended 


the Southwestern Conference of the 
American Association for the Ad- 


, vancement of Slavic Studies in Texas, 


March 22-26. He also visited several 


| university campuses. 


Anna Romanski, U.S.S.R. Program 
Officer, visited Racine, Wisconsin, 


_ April 11 and 12, to attend a meeting 
| of the Delegation on Education of the 


Handicapped which recently visited 
the U.S.S.R. 
On March 28, Richard A. Dwyer, 


Polish / Czechoslovakia / Hungarian 


Program Officer, briefed a group of 


} school principals prior to their de- 


parture for a tour of East European 
capitals. 
Stephen A. Comiskey, Director of 


| Inter-American Affairs, attended the 


13th Annual Higher Education Sem- 
inar for Latin American educators at 
New Mexico University in Albuquer- 
que, March 25-29. 

On April 18, Richard Straus, Direc- 
tor of the Office of Western European 
and Canadian Programs, spoke on in- 
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COPENHAGEN—Pictured at a party honoring two departing Foreign Service local 
employees are, from left to right, Administrative Officer John Condayan; Mrs. Peer 
Gaardsted; Mr. Gaardsted, the Embassy’s translator/receptionist, who retired after 
27 years of service; Louisa Sorensen, snack bar manager, who left after six years; 
Mr. Sorensen; Joan M. Clark, EUR Bureau Executive Director, who was visiting here; 
and Chargé d’Affaires, a.i., Thomas J. Dunnigan. 


ternational cultural exchange to Uni- 
versity of West Florida students and 
faculty and Pensacola townspeople. 

Harold Miller, CU/NEA Academic 
Programs, was in New York City on 
March 21 for consultations with the 
Institute of International Education. 
He also attended the Conference on 
Teacher Education held at the Office 
of Education on April 5. 

Marita Houlihan, Deputy Director, 
Office of Youth, Student and Special 
Programs, attended the annual meet- 
ing, April 5 and 6, of the Advisory 
Committee on International Programs 
of the College Entrance Examination 
Board at their headquarters in New 
York City. 

On April 13 and 14, Miss Houlihan 
represented CU at the 14th Annual 
Conference of the Pittsburgh Regional 
Council for International Education 
and presented, in behalf of Assistant 
Secretary Richardson, a “Tribute of 
Appreciation” to Dr. and Mrs. Shep- 
herd Witman for their generous sup- 
port of international educational ex- 
change programs. 

Alfred Smith, International Ath- 
letic Programs, attended the National 
Indoor Short Course Swimming 
Championships in Cincinnati on April 
5. He briefed the coaches who were 
selected to lead four groups of swim- 
mers for a CU-sponsored tour of 
Eastern Europe and North Africa. 

Paul A. Cook, Director of the Fa- 
cilitative Services Staff, addressed a 
luncheon meeting of the Maryland 
General Hospital and the Baltimore 
Council for International Visitors on 
April 11. 

Yale W. Richmond, of USIA and 
former Deputy Director of EUR/ 
SES, has transferred to CU as Di- 
rector of the Office of International 
Visitor Programs, ‘Foreign. Constance 
C. Stuart, formerly of the White 


House Staff, has been appointed Dep- 
uty Director of that office. 

Four recently-appointed secretaries 
have reported for duty in CU. They 
are Richard Blanco, a new appointee 
from Puerto Rico, to the Office of 
Public Information and Reports; Lou- 
ise Lucas, transferring from the Bu- 
reau of Narcotics and Dangerous 
Drugs to CU/ACS; Kristi Moore, 
transferring from the Inter-State Com- 
merce Commission to CU/ACS; and 
Adeline Parker, transferring from An- 
drews Air Force Base to CU/EX as 
secretary to the Deputy Executive 
Director. 

Thomas Prince, formerly Special 
Assistant to the Executive Director 
of CU, has reported to FSI for French 
language training prior to an assign- 
ment as Administrative Officer at 
Lome. 

Esther Hawkins retired from the 
Department after more than 28 years 
of service, most recently as a member 
of the Operations Staff, Board of For- 
eign Scholarships. 


European Affairs 


On April 11, the Bureau of Euro- 
pean Affairs hosted a morning of 
briefings for 55 students of the 42nd 
course of the NATO Defense Col- 
lege. The day’s activities began with 
a welcoming speech by Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary George S. Spring- 
steen, which was followed by a talk 
given by William H. Sullivan, Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for East Asian 
and Pacific Affairs. Assistant Secre- 
tary Walter J. Stoessel, Jr., then 
spoke to the group on “U.S. Security 
Interests in Europe.” His speech was 
followed by an ACDA presentation 
given by Olaf Grobel and Ben Hu- 
berman. Later that day, Assistant 
Secretary Stoessel hosted a reception 
for the faculty and students, former 
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PARIS—Minister Jack B. Kubisch, second from right, was presented a silver tray by Ambassador John N. Irwin, Il, on behalf of his 





a . 


colleagues on the occasion of his departure from Paris to take up new duties in Washington as Assistant Secretary for Inter- 
American Affairs. Pictured from left to right are Burnett F. Anderson, Counselor for Public Affairs; Chris G. Petrow, Minister for 
Economic/Commercial Affairs; Brigadier General John W. Donaldson, Defense Attaché; David E. Murphy, Special Assistant; 
Peter J. Skoufis, Counselor for Administration; David A. Betts, Consul General; H. Allen Holmes, Counselor for Political Affairs; 
Mr. Irwin; Dr. Edgar L. Piret, Counselor for Scientific Affairs; Mr. Kubisch, and Thomas M. Harrington, Ambassador's Staff Aide. 


members of the Defense College and 
guests from several Government 
agencies. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary John 
A. Armitage participated in a sem- 
inar discussion of U.S./Soviet rela- 
tions, March 27, which was organ- 
ized by the Council on Foreign Re- 
lations, New York City, and attended 
by leading Soviet authorities on the 
U.S. He also spoke on U.S./Soviet 
relations to a select group of college 
students organized by American Uni- 
versity on April 4, and to a Seminar 
for Business Executives, under the 
auspices of Brookings Institution, 
April 5. 

Ruth Lewis Farkas consulted in 
the Department for several weeks 
prior to being sworn in as Ambassa- 
dor to Luxembourg on April 12. Am- 
bassador Farkas arrived in Luxem- 
bourg to take up her duties in early 
May. 

NATO Secretary-General Joseph 
M. A. H. Luns visited Washington, 
April 11-14, on one of his periodic 
consultations. He met with the Presi- 
dent, Secretary Rogers, Deputy Sec- 
retary Rush, Assistant Secretary 
Stoessel, and other executive branch 
and legislative leaders. He was ac- 
companied on his visit by U.S. Am- 


bassador to NATO Donald Rums- 
feld. 

Prime Minister Andreotti of Italy 
made an official visit to Washington, 
April 16-19, acompanied by the Ara- 
bassador to Italy, John Volpe. 

Ambassador to Portugal Ridgway 
B. Knight was in the Department, 
March 16-23, for final consultations 
before he retired and moved to Paris 
where he plans to reside. Ambassador 
Knight, a member of the Foreign 
Service since 1941, previously served 
as Ambassador to the Syrian Arab 
Republic and Belgium. 

Ambassador J. William Midden- 
dorf, II, the Netherlands, was on con- 
sultation in the Department April 12 
and 13. 

George Vest, principal U.S. nego- 
itator at the Multilateral Preparatory 
Talks (MPT) in Helsinki for the 
proposed Conference on Security and 
Cooperation in Europe (CSCE), re- 
turned to the Department for consul- 
tations, April 16-19. 

Arva Floyd, Chief of the Political 
Affairs Section of the Office of NA- 
TO and Atlantic Political-Military 
Affairs (EUR/RPM), will rejoin the 
U.S. Delegation to MPT for the 
fourth round of talks which began on 
April 26 in Helsinki. 


Sven Groennings, EUR/RPM, 


chaired a panel on “Norway, the 
European Communities and the Uni- 
ted States” at the annual conference 
of the International Studies Associa- 
tion in New York on March 15. 

Eric Rehfeld, EUR/RPM, attended | 
the NATO Joint Communications/ | 
Electronics Committee meeting in| 
Brussels during the week of March 
aa 

Cameron Sanders, EUR/RPM, at- 
tended the semi-annual plenary of the | 
NATO Committee on the Challenges 
of Modern Society (CCMS) in Ot- | 
tawa on April 10 and 11 as a mem- | 
ber of the U.S. Delegation. 

Martha Hayward, EUR/RPM, 
left the EUR Planning Staff to serve 
on the secretarial promotion panels 
prior to going to her next assignment | 
in Prague. 

Ellwood M. Rabenold, Jr., former- | 
ly Deputy Chief of Mission in Costa 
Rica, has assumed his new duties as 
Director of the Office of Iberian Af- 
fairs (EUR/IB). 

Jack M. Smith, Deputy Director of : 

| 


EUR/IB, briefed the Industrial Col- | 


lege of the Armed Forces March 12 | 
on “Spain and Portugal.” 

Beverly Schroeder from Embassy 
Belgrade has been assigned to EUR/ 
IB. 


Henry Y. McCown, Country Offi- 
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cer for Spain, EUR/IB, briefed the 
National War College on February 
27 re “Spain and U.S. Policy.” 

Thomas G. Martin, Country Offi- 
cer for Portugal, EUR/IB, spoke ‘o 
the National War College on March 
29 on “U S.-Portuguese Relations.” 

Harry Cole, EUR/IB, departed for 
his new assignment to Lisbon in 
early May. 

Abraham Katz, Director of the 
Office of OECD, European Com- 
munity and Atlantic Political-Eco- 
nomic Affairs (EUR/RPE), accom- 
panied Under Secretary William J. 
Casey to Europe March 17-28. Mr. 
Katz attended the OECD Executive 
Committee New Style Meeting, the 
Sixth Round of the U.S./EC Con- 
sultations, and assisted in consulta- 
tions with high-level foreign officials 
in various European capitals. 

On April 17, Ruth Phillips of 
EUR/RPE participated in a meeting 
of the Business and Industry Advi- 
sory Committee (USA-BIAC) in 
New York City to brief the group on 
current work of the OECD. 

Jack F. Matlock, Director, Office 
of Soviet Union Affairs (EUR/SOV), 
served as speaker on U.S.-Soviet Re- 
lations for Community Meetings on 
Foreign Policy in Alaska, April 2-5. 

Herbert S. Okun, Deputy Director, 
EUR/SOV, left to assume new duties 
as the Political Advisor, Allied Forces 
South Command, Naples, Italy. Nich- 
olas G. Andrews has joined EUR/ 
SOV as the Acting Deputy Director. 

J. Stapleton Roy, Officer-in-charge 
of Multilateral Political Relations, 
EUR/SOV, returned from Helsinki 
on April 7, where he spent four 
weeks as a member of the American 
Delegation at the Multilateral Prepar- 
atory Talks which were held to dis- 
cuss a possible Conference on Secur- 
ity and Cooperation in Europe. 

John J. Kadilis, EUR/SOV, was 
on a speaking tour of the Bay Area 
of California, April 8-15. He spoke 
at a number of campuses of junior 
colleges, the State University, Stan- 
ford University, and attended a Con- 
ference on the Baltic Area in World 
War II, held at San Jose. 

James S. Sutterlin, Director, Office 
of Central European Affairs (EUR/ 
CE), visited Cincinnati, Ohio, April 
13 and 14, to address the World Af- 
fairs Institute on the topic of U.S. 
relations with the Federal Republic 
of Germany. 

Kenneth N. Skoug, Jr., Deputy Di- 
rector, EUR/CE, briefed 35 visiting 
parliamentarians from Bavaria on 
April 18. 

Frank G. Trinka, Desk Officer for 
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Austria, Switzerland, and Liechten- 
stein, EUR/CE, spoke to the Na- 
tional War College on March 30 on 
the topic of U.S.-Austrian relations. 

On April 13, George L. Rueckert, 
EUR/CE, addressed a visiting group 
of cadets from the U.S. Military 
Academy on German military affairs. 

Robert W. Smith of EUR/CE 
spoke on April 11 to several groups 
at Mansfield State College in Penn- 
sylvania on U.S.-German relations. 

Charles G. Stefan, Director, Office 
of Soviet and Eastern European Ex- 
changes (EUR/SES), addressed the 
annual meeting of the International 
Research and Exchanges Board in 
New York on April 18. -While in 
New York, Mr. Stefan also attended 
the annual meeting of the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Slavic studies on April 19 and 20. 

On April 17, Patrick J. Flood, 
EUR/SES, addressed the Washington 
Seminar of the Lancaster, Pa., Men- 
nonite High School on the topic, 
“The Foreign Policy-Making Pro- 
cess.” 

David R. Thomson, Acting Di- 
rector, Office of Canadian Affairs 
(EUR/CAN), spoke to a group of 
Canadian Parliamentary interns on 
March 26 and participated in the 
Department’s ensuing briefings for 
them. 

Edward V. Nef, EUR/CAN, was 
a member of Council on Environ- 
mental Quality Chairman Russell 
Train’s delegation for bilateral dis- 


eo ® 


ed 


cussions in Ottawa, April 9, on cross- 
border environmental problems. 


Foreign Service Institute 


Mary C. Schloeder, FSI Librarian, 
attended “Synergy 73!,” the joint 
spring workshop of the Special Li- 
braries Association and the District 
of Columbia Library Association on 
March 24 at the Mayflower Hotel. 

Dr. James Frith, Dean of the 
School of Language Studies, FSI, 
attended the annual meeting of the 
Bureau for International Language 
Coordination in London, May 14-19. 

Ian Hanna, Director of the Spanish 
language school at El Paso, arrived 
at FSI May 7 for a week of consulta- 
tion. 

New employees at FSI included 
John Metya, Turkish Language and 
Culture Instructor; and Language 
Instructors Claude-Marie Coates, 
French; Jacqueline Stevenson, 
French; Birgit Cook, Norwegian; and 
Jutta E. Bauman, German. 


Inspector General, 
Foreign Service 


Thomas W. McElhiney, the In- 
spector General, addressed the grad- 
uating class of Marine Security Guards 
at Henderson Hall, April 13, and on 
April 17, he spoke before the 106th 
Basic Foreign Service Officer class at 
FSI. 

Perkins C. Pedrick, Deputy Inspec- 
tor General, returned to the Depart- 
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FSI BRIEFING—The Director of the Foreign Service Institute (FSI), Howard E. 
Sollenberger, left, explains FSI’s funding to Under Secretary for Security Assist- 
ance Curtis W. Tarr who was at FSI for briefings on the Institute's operations. 
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ment April 23 from his visits to 
Tokyo, Seoul, Hong Kong, Sydney 
and Canberra. His tour was concerned 
with the development of improved 
concepts of functional evaluation in 
the Foreign Service. 

Robert E. Granick, $/IG Executive 
Officer, addressed the Basic Admin- 
istrative Course at FSI, March 28, on 
the topic of the Inspector General’s 
evaluation process. 

Several IG/DF officers were in- 
volved in overseas inspections on a 
TDY basis. James A. Placke has just 
returned from a post inspection at 
Caracas; Andrew G. Thoms joined 
the inspection at Buenos Aires; and 
J. Bruce Amstutz will participate in 
the inspection of the Embassy at 
Lima. 

The USUN Inspection team made 
its final oral presentation to U.N. 
Ambassador John A. Scali and his 
staff on April 18 in New York. Team 
members included Howard J. Ash- 
ford, Jr., Mr. Amstutz and Michael 
B. Harrington. 

Mr. Harrington travelled to Cali- 
fornia the week of April 23 to con- 
sult with officials of the RAND Cor- 
poration and the University of Cali- 
fornia in conjunction with the up- 
coming IG/DF inspection of the Bu- 
reau of International Scientific and 
Technological Affairs. 

On April 16 S/IG/DF welcomed 
Rosa Di Marco to its staff, transfer- 
ring from CA/FS/ARA. 


Intelligence and Research 


George C. Denney, Jr., INR Dep- 
uty Director, visited Morocco, Al- 
geria and Tunisia to study current 
topics of concern and to review mat- 
ters of mutual interest to the posts 
and INR. 

Evelyn Colbert has returned to her 
position as Deputy Director of the Of- 
fice of Research and Analysis for East 
Asia and Pacific (REA) after a year 
as a Federal Executive Fellow at the 
Brookings Institution. While there, 
Mrs. Colbert worked on the interna- 
tional politics of Southeast Asian 
states. 

T. Stanley Brooks, Chief of the 
North Asia Division, REA, attended 
the NATO Far East Experts meeting 
in Brussels. 

REA China analyst Jan deWilde 
recently consulted with U.S. and for- 
eign officials in Hong Kong, Tokyo, 
Taipei and Seoul. Upon his return 
from the Far East Mr. deWilde lec- 
tured on China to the College of So- 
cial Studies at Wesleyan University in 
Connecticut. 





AMSTERDAM—Consul General Eugene 
M. Braderman presents a Braille watch 
to Mrs. J. F. C. van Thal, who accepts it 
on behalf of her husband. The watch, 
and one other, were donated by a Texas 
Corporation to recipients selected by 
The Netherlands Society for the Blind. 


Donald Keyser, of REA, spoke on 
“U.S.-PRC Relations in a Multipolar 
World” at the East Tennessee State 
University, Johnson City, Tennessee. 
Mr. Keyser also discussed China and 
U.S. foreign policy at the annual con- 
vention of the South Carolina Council 
on Social Studies in Colombia, South 
Carolina, and on local radio and TV 
stations. 

Nancy Bateman, of REA, gave a 
talk on the “Chinese Leadership Suc- 
cession” at the FSI China Study class. 

Edwin Jones, of REA, attended a 
one-day session of the Study Group on 
Chinese Foreign Policy at the Council 
on Foreign Relations in New York 
City. 

Philip H. Stoddard, Deputy Direc- 
tor of the Office of Research and 
Analysis for Near East and South 
Asia (RNA), visited several posts in 
the Persian Gulf following a visit to 
Turkey. 


W. Dean Howells, Chief, South 
Asia Division, RNA; Paul M. Pop- 
ple, Director of REA; and Edward J. 
Griffin and J. Wesley Adams, of the 
Office of External Research (XR), 
attended the annual meeting of the 
Association for Asian Studies in Chi- 
cago. 

Kenneth A. Kerst, Deputy Director 
for the U.S.S.R. and East Europe, Of- 
fice of Research and Analysis for Eur- 
ope and the Soviet Union (RES), at- 
tended a Soviet-American discussion 
group of the Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions in New York City. 

Benjamin M. Zook, RES, gave a 
talk on Soviet-U.S. relations to the 
Bethesda/Chevy Chase chapter of the 


American Association of University 
Women. Mr. Zook also addressed a 
senior group of Army reservists at the 
Pentagon on the same subject. 

Irene B. Jaffee, RES, participated 
in a conference on Eastern Europe at 
Columbia University. 

Martha Mautner, RES, lectured on 
US.-Soviet relations at the Defense 
Intelligence School’s Senior Intelli- 
gence School. Mrs. Mautner also par- 
ticipated in a three-member Depart- 
mental speaking team visiting the 
Seattle, Washington, area to discuss 
US. relations with China, Japan and 
the U.S.S.R. 

Paul J. Costolanski and Irene Jaffe, 
both of RES, attended lectures at the 
Sino-Soviet Institute and the George 
Washington University, respectively, 
on East European nationalism and on 
the Warsaw Pact. 

Richard Christensen, RES, spoke 
on Romania at the Industrial College 
of the Armed Forces. He also at- 
tended a lecture on “Cultural Coop- 
eration in Eastern Europe,” given by 
Ivan Boldiszar, editor of the New 
Hungarian Quarterly. 

John DeSciullo, Robert H. Baraz 
and Donald E. Graves, all of RES, at- 
tended the annual foreign affairs con- 
ference at Annapolis. 

Philip J. Wolfson, Chief of the 
Political-Military Affairs Division of 
the Office of Strategic and General 
Research (RSG), participated in a 
series of seminars on West German 
Foreign Policy, sponsored by the 
Georgetown Center for Strategic and 
International Studies. 

Robert D. Hodgson, Director, Of- | 
fice of the Geographer (RGE), spoke | 
on “Seabed Boundary Options” to the | 
Marine Technology Society in Wash- | 
ington, D.C. 

Terry V. McIntyre, RGE, spoke on 
Latin America and the Law of the 
Sea at the George Washington Uni- | 
versity. 

Charles Ahlgren, Office of Eco- | 
nomic Research and Analysis (REC), | 
spoke on “Economic Aspects of U.S. ; 
Foreign Policy in Relation to Africa,” 
and “New Approaches to Develop- 
ment Assistance” at the University of 
South Carolina, Columbia, South | 
Carolina. 

Robert Dowell, REC, attended a | 
two-week course in Petroleum Eco- | 
nomics at Northwestern University. 

Personnel who recently joined the 
staff of INR include Thomas McAn- 
drew, RNA; William Pope, RES; 
Lena Murrell, REC; Anne Guys and 
Virginia Sharp, XR; and Mary K. 
Quirk, INR/EX. 
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Inter-American Affairs 


Secretary Rogers served as Chair- 
man of the U.S. Delegation to the 
Third Regular General Assembly of 
the Organization of American States 
(OAS), held in Washington, April 4— 
15. Deputy Secretary Kenneth Rush 
and Acting Assistant Secretary for 
Inter-American Affairs John Hugh 
Crimmins were Vice Chairmen of the 
Delegation. Ambassador Joseph John 
Jova, U.S. Permanent Representative 
to the OAS, and Counselor of the 
Department Richard F. Pedersen were 
also on the delegation, which included 
members of USOAS, ARA and AID/ 
LA as well. 

Ambassador Jova participated in a 
television panel discussion on U.S.- 
Latin American relations with the 
Ambassadors from Argentina and 
Uruguay. The program was part of 
the “Great Decisions 1973” series 
and was shown on educational tele- 
vision in the Washington area on 
March 25. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Robert 
A. Hurwitch spoke to students and 
faculty of Temple University who 
were visiting Washington on March 
29 as part of their Inter-American 
Affairs Day Program. Mr. Hurwitch 
addressed the new class of Junior 
Foreign Service officers at FSI on 
April 2 and on April 16 he spoke to 
the students of the National War 
College. 

Ambassador Douglas Henderson, 
Deputy U.S. Representative to the 
OAS, was the Alternate U.S. Repre- 
sentative to the Fifteenth Session of 
the Economic Commission for Latin 
America, held in Quito, Ecuador, 
March 23-30. 

Elizabeth B. Tolman, Financial 
Adviser to the OAS, attended the IV 
Conference on Latin American Inte- 
gration of the Inter-American Com- 
mission of Women of the OAS, held 
in Santo Domingo, April 10-17. 

On April 11, Richard F. King and 
John Hamilton, Desk Officers for 
Mexican Affairs, spoke on Mexico 
before the Industrial College of the 
Armed Forces. 

Ambassador to Costa Rica Viron 
P. Vaky consulted in Washington in 
early April. 

Ambassador-designate to Honduras 
Philip Sanchez has been consulting 
with ARA prior to departure for 
Tegucigalpa. 

Joseph Sullivan has joined Central 
American Affairs (CEN) as Officer- 
in-Charge of Costa Rican Affairs. His 
previous post was Mexico. 

Maxine Martin and Trudi Cohen 
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have joined CEN following the de- 
parture of Joan Thompson. 

Park Wollam departed on April 15 
to take up his new post as Consul 
General in Belize City after consulta- 
tions in Washington. 

Beverly Tyler, formerly with the 
AID Mission in Liberia, has been 
assigned as secretary to the Deputy 
Director, Office of Bolivian-Chilean 
Affairs. 


Sandra Smith has transferred from 
the Bolivian Desk to the Office of 
Argentine-Paraguayan-Uruguayan Af- 
fairs. 

Paul Canney, Assistant Director for 
Political Affairs, Office of Caribbean 
Affairs, addressed the faculty and stu- 
dent body members of the Marist 
College, Poughkeepsie, New York, on 
April 2. Mr. Canney spoke on U.S.- 
Caribbean relations under the auspices 
of the Department’s Scholar-Diplomat 
Program. 


International 
Organization Affairs 


Charles W. Schaller, Office of 
United Nations Political Affairs 
(UNP), conducted a briefing for ap- 
proximately 80 high school students 
from Neesville and York, Pennsyl- 
vania, on March 13. 
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CITED FOR SERVICE—Assistant Secretary for International Organization Affairs 
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Ernest T. Green, UNP, participated 
in a seminar on “The Middle East and 
the Energy Crisis” at the University 
of Kentucky in Lexington on March 
24. Later that day he addressed a 
Model United Nations Assembly at 
Thomas More College in Covington, 
Kentucky, on the topic of “The 
United Nations: Challenge and Op- 
portunity.” 

Winthrop M. Southworth, Director 
of the UN Budgetary and Adminis- 
trative Policy Staff, was a member of 
the U.S. Delegation to the Denmark/ 
Iceland II Conference which met in 
Paris, March 29 to April 5. Following 
the conference, Mr. Southworth went 
to Rome as a member of the USS. 
Delegation to the Assembly of the 
Rome Center for Conservation, April 
6-12. 

Bernard Femminella, Office of In- 
ternational Conferences, was in New 
Orleans and Atlanta recently on a 
survey of available facilities for a 
proposed meeting of the Organization 
of American States General Assembly 
in 1974. 

Ambassador W. Tapley Bennett, 
Jr., Deputy U.S. Representative on 
the UN Security Council, U.S. Mis- 
sion to the UN, was a guest speaker 
on March 30 at the University of 
Texas at Arlington during “Govern- 
ment Emphasis Week.” Later that 


Samuel De Palma, left, presents the Department’s Superior Honor Award to Stuart 
H. McIntyre, Deputy Director of the Office of United Nations Political Affairs, who 
was cited for “exceptionally outstanding service in the development of U.S. posi- 
tions and in contributing to the advancement of the international negotiation of a 
related convention” while serving as a leading member of the Law of the Seas/ 


Seabeds Task Force from February, 1970, through December, 1972. 
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day, Ambassador Bennett addressed 
the annual luncheon of the Dallas 
United Nations Association. 
Ambassador William E. Schaufele, 
Jr., Senior Advisor to the U.S. Rep- 
resentative to the UN, was a mem- 
ber of the panel of experts at the 
Fifteenth Air Force Academy Assem- 
bly on “The United States in the Unit- 
ed Nations, held at the U.S. Air Force 
Academy, April 18-21. Serving as the 
roundtable moderator for the Assem- 
bly was Richard Combs, Jr., Advisor, 
Political and Security Affairs, USUN. 
Ambassador Bernard Zagorin, U.S. 
Representative on the Economic and 
Social Council, was the U.S. Repre- 
sentative to the Fifteenth Session of 
the Economic Commission for Latin 
America, which met in Quito, Ecua- 
dor, March 23-30. Also on the dele- 
gation was Irving L. Sanders, Adviser, 
Economic and Social Affairs, USUN. 


International Scientific 
and Technological Affairs 


John Granger, Deputy Director of 
SCI, was the U.S. Representative to 
the OECD/CPST (Committee for Sci- 
entific and Technology Policy) meet- 
ing in Paris, April 30 through May 5. 


George Younts, Office of General 
Scientific Affairs, accompanied Dr. 
Granger to the meeting as member of 
the delegation. 

Christian A. Herter, Jr., Special 
Assistant to the Secretary and Direc- 
tor, Office of Environmental Affairs, 
and Slator Blackiston, Office of En- 
vironmental Affairs, were members of 
the U.S. Delegation to the NATO/ 
CCMS (Committee on Challenges of 
Modern Society) meeting held in Ot- 
tawa, April 2-12. Upon conclusion of 
the NATO/CCMS meeting Mr. 
Blackiston visited the Canadian En- 
vironmental Facilities for Inland 
Waters. 

Center in Toronto, April 12 and 13. 

Ambassador Wymberley DeR. 
Coerr, Special Advisor for Environ- 
mental Affairs, was interviewed on 
New York’s Channel 25 program, 
“Noticias a Fondo,” on March 19 re- 
garding the recently completed 80- 
nation “Endangered Species” Confer- 
ence. On March 22, Ambassador 
Coerr held a seminar on “Man on 
Earth” as part of the “Great Decision 
Program” at the Department of Agri- 
culture’s Graduate School. 

Robert L. Loftness, Deputy Direc- 
tor for Technology, Office of Atomic 





MANAGUA-—Following the devasting earthquakes of December, 1972, which de- 
molished the American Embassy here, Acting Consul Dan E. Turnquist set up tem- 
porary headquarters outside the gates of the Ambassador's Residence. Mr. Turn- 
quist is pictured above in his open-air “office,” interviewing a visa applicant. 


Energy Affairs, participated in a 
seminar on the “System Dynamics 
Methodology” at Dartmouth College 
in Hanover, N.H., April 2 and 3. 

William G. Bastedo, Office of Space 
and Atmospheric Affairs, represented 
SCI at the Tenth Annual Space Con- 
gress held in Cocoa Beach, Florida, 
April 10-13. On April 16 and 17, 
Col. Bastedo attended the NASA/ 
ESRO meeting in Houston, Texas. 

Allen Greenberg, Science Attaché 
designate, attended meetings in War- 
saw with Embassy and Polish Gov- 
ernment officials, April 15-22. 

Naval Commander Hyland B. 
Lyon, formerly of the Office of Sci- 
ence and Technology in the Executive 
Office of the President, is on tempo- 
rary detail with the Office of Space 
and Atmospheric Affairs. Other re- 
cent assignments in the Bureau in- 
clude those of Marion Lewis, SCI/ 
EX, formerly with AID; Leonard 
Gravett, SCI Message Center, from 
O/MED; and Debra Smith, SCI/SA 
from SCA. 


Legal Adviser's Office 


At the annual meeting of the 
American Society of International 
Law, held in Washington, April 12- 
14, Charles N. Brower, Acting Legal 
Adviser, chaired the panel discussion 
on “Ending World War II: Towards 
a Final Settlement in Europe.” At the 
same meeting George H. Aldrich, 
Deputy Legal Adviser, participated in 
the panel devoted to “Human Rights 
in Armed Conflict,” and John Norton 
Moore, Counselor on International 
Law, addressed the panel on “Ter- 
rorism and Political Crimes in Inter- 
national Law.” Mr. Brower and Mr. 
Moore also spoke at a_ breakfast 
meeting on the subject, “War Powers 
of the Congress and of the President.” 

Mr. Aldrich addressed the Council 
on Foreign Relations on April 11 in 


New York City on the “Process of | 
Negotiating the Vietnam Cease-fire.” | 


B. Keith Huffman, Jr., L/AF, and 


Franklin K. Willis, L/EB, partici- | 


pated in the symposium on aircraft 
hijacking held in March by the Inter- 
national Law Society, Syracuse Uni- 
versity College of Law. 

On April 2 Ronald J. Bettauer, 


L/UNA, accompanied Ambassador | 


Armin Meyer to Brussels for NATO 
consultations on the terrorism prob- 
lem. Mr. Huffman and H. Rowan 
Gaither, L/EB, left for Europe on 
April 24 to hold consultations on a 
new air security convention. 

Julia W. Willis, L/UNA, partici- 
pated in meetings of the UN Outer 
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Space Legal Sub-committee in New 
York from March 26 to April 20. 

On April 5, Fabian A. Kwiatek, 
L/C, lectured and conducted a semi- 
nar On International Claims for the 
Industrial College of the Armed 
Forces. 

Horace Shamwell, Jr., departed for 
Prague and Sofia on April 13 to con- 
duct negotiations on consular con- 
ventions with Czechoslovakia and 
Bulgaria. 


Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Joseph J. Sisco 
spoke on the Middle East at the 
National War College of the Armed 
Forces on March 23. On March 29 
Mr. Sisco also spoke on the Middle 
East at the National Foreign Policy 
Conference for Editors and Broad- 
casters which was held in the De- 
partment. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Rodger 
P. Davies addressed the Conference 
for Business Leaders held in the De- 
partment on April 19. Mr. Davies 
also participated in a panel discus- 
sion of “A Look at U.S. Policy, Trade 
and Investment in Africa, Latin 
America and the Middle East.” 

Thomas D. Boyatt, Director, Cy- 
prus, delivered an address entitled 
“Careers in the Foreign Service” at 
the Georgetown University School of 
Foreign Service on March 30. On 
April 9, Mr. Boyatt spoke at the 
American University School of In- 
ternational Service on “The Cyprus 
Problem and Its Historical Context.” 

Michael Sterner, Director, Egypt, 
spoke to members of the National 
War College on March 27 on the 
Arab-Israel dispute. On April 1. Mr. 
Sterner travelled to Brussels to attend 
a meeting of the NATO Group of 
Experts on the Middle East. 

Wilbur J. Wright, Information Offi- 
cer, Public Affairs, led several class- 
room discussions on the Middle East 
on March 29 and 30 at Clemson Uni- 
versity in Clemson, South Carolina. 
On March 30, Mr. Wright addressed 
the South Carolina Political Science 
Association in Rock Hill, South Caro- 
lina, on the same subject. 

Stephen W. Buck, Political/Eco- 
nomic Officer, Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, 
Yemen, Aden, Oman, Qatar, Bahrain, 
United Arab Emirates, visited Kuwait, 
Bahrain, the United Arab Emirates, 
Oman, Saudi Arabia, and the Yemen 
on orientation and consultation during 
March. 

Glenn R.. Cella, Politico-Military 
Officer, Israel and Arab-Israel Affairs, 
spent April 9-12 visiting college cam- 
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DHAHRAN—Margaret Ann Burkhardt, center, and Lynn Ann Christopherson present 


flowers to His Highness Amir Abd al-Muhsin Abdullah bin Jiluwi, the Governor of 
Saudi Arabia’s Eastern province, who was guest of honor at a George Washington’s 
birthday reception here. Margaret is the daughter of Communications and Records 
Officer Paul G. Burkhardt and Mrs. Burkhardt and Lynn is the daughter of Admin- 
istrative Officer Bruce J. Christopherson and Mrs. Christopherson. Also pictured 
are Consul General James H. Bahti, second from left, and Brig. General Olin 
Smith, Chief, U.S. Military Training Mission, Saudi Arabia. 


puses in Florida, Georgia and South 
Carolina where he delivered a series 
of talks on various aspects of the 
Middle East situation. On April 13, 
Mr. Cella participated in a Foreign 
Policy Seminar held in Columbia, 
South Carolina, under the auspices of 
the South Carolina Council for the 
Social Studies. 

Ambassador William H. Ma- 
comber, Jr., Turkey, spent April 4 in 
New York City consulting with Amer- 
ican business leaders under the aus- 
pices of the Business Council for 
International Understanding. Ambas- 
sador Macomber was accompanied 
on his consultations by M. Bruce 
Hirshorn of Turkish Affairs. 

David T. Schneider, Director, Bhu- 
tan, India, Nepal, Maldives, Sri Lanka, 
will leave the Department in the 
near future to assume his new duties 
as Deputy Chief of Mission at New 
Delhi. 

Personnel in the Bureau on consul- 
tation included: Paul L. Engle, Beirut; 
Hubert J. Horacek, from Accra, as- 
signed to Beirut; Bette Jean Garcia, 
on transfer from Quito to Colombo; 
Sheila-Kaye O’Connell, assigned to 
Dacca; George Iacono, on transfer 
from Rabat to Islamabad; Marilyn E. 





Casper, assigned to Kuwait; Phyllis R. 
Roeder, from Kuwait; and Mary Bel- 
air, on transfer from New Delhi to 
Vienna. 


Politico-Military Affairs 
Dr. Raymond L. Garthoff, Deputy 
Director, Bureau of Politico-Military 
Affairs, PM, traveled to Japan for a 
series of speeches and panel discus- 
sions, April 9-13. He spoke in Tokyo, 
Kyoto, Nagoya and Sapporo on “The 
U.S.-U.S.S.R. Strategic Relationship.” 
From March 28 to April 10, Daniel 
J. James, PM/PA, participated in ex- 
ercise EXOTIC DANCER VI, in the 
Carolinas. EXOTIC DANCER VI is 
a CINCLANT joint exercise involving 
35,000 troops from all four Services. 
Mr. James played the part of the 
American Ambassador to Country 
Blue, a nation with which the US. 
had a security assistance treaty. 
Donald Norland, PM/MAS, spoke 
on “NATO in the 1970's” and “East- 
West Relations” at the World Affairs 
Conference in Kearney, Nebraska, on 
April 3 and 4. After leaving Kearney, 
he traveled to Des Moines, Lowa, 
where he spoke with members of the 
State House of Representatives and 
the Governor of Iowa on “Interna- 











OUAGADOUGOU-—Deputy Chief of Mission Pierce K. Bullen, seated fourth from 
right, watches as musicians and dancers perform at the inauguration of a youth 
center in the Voltan village of N’Dorola. The center was built with construction 
materials supplied through the Embassy's Self-Help Fund. Also among those pic- 
tured are Yaya Konate, far right, Upper Volta’s Social Affairs Minister, and, in the 
beret, Youth and Sports Minister Felix Tientarboum. 


tional Perspectives from Washington.” 

John Kelley, PM/ISO, visited the 
Boston area, March 27—29, speaking 
to groups at three colleges concerning 
the “NSC System and the State De- 
partment,” and “U.S. National Secu- 
rity Policy in East Asia.” Mr. Kelley 
and James Michel, Politico-Military 
Affairs, Legal Adviser’s Office, went 
to New York, March 15-16, to con- 
sult with Liberian Foreign Office offi- 
cials concerning U.S.-Liberian nego- 
tiations. 

On April 6, Thomas Simons, PM/ 
DCA, spoke to the West Point Debate 
Council and Forum on “Mutual and 
Balance Force Reductions in Europe.” 

Boris Klosson, the Executive Sec- 
retary of the SALT Delegation, re- 
turned to Washington with the Dele- 
gation on April 17. Leon Fuerth, PM/ 
DCA, and Kay Miller also returned 
that day. 

Thomas Timberman, PM/DCA, 
who had been a member of the 
MBFR Delegation in Vienna, re- 
turned to Washington April 12. 

Christian Chapman, Director, PM/ 
MAS, traveled to Stuttgart with Dr. 
Curtis Tarr, Under Secretary for Se- 
curity Assistance, February 7-9 to 
attend the EUCOM MAAP Chief 
Conference. 

New arrivals in the Bureau of 
Politico-Military Affairs include Claire 
Trakas, PM/MAS, and Bonnie Bow- 
man, PM/PA. 


Public Affairs 


Catherine Peterson, of the Confer- 
ences Division, served as manager of 
the National Foreign Policy Confer- 
ence for Senior Business Executives 
held in the Department on April 19. 

Eleven academicians participated 
in the Scholar-Diplomat Seminar for 
Latin American Affairs, March 26— 
30. The week-long seminar began with 
greetings from Ambassador Joseph J. 
Jova, U.S. Permanent Representative 
to the Organization of American 
States, and concluded with the sum- 
mation session with the Acting Assist- 
ant Secretary for Inter-American Af- 
fairs, John H. Crimmins. 

Following that seminar, three of 
the visitors asked State Department 
officers to pay return visits to their 
institutions under the Scholar-Diplo- 
mat Seminar Return Visit program. 
One visit, that of Paul F. Canney, 
ARA/LA/CAR, to Marist College at 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y., has already taken 
place and was called “an unqualified 
success” by the Dean of the College. 
The other two will include visits to 
Queensborough Community College 
by P. Wesley Kriebel, EA/K, and to 
California State University at Sacra- 
mento by William B. Whitman, EB/ 
ORF/FSE. 


Eunice Isaacs, PA/PS/OL, was 
Coordinator for the ARA Seminar, 


and arrangements officer for the re- 
turn visits. 

The Bureau of African Affairs was 
host to 15 academicians participating 
in AF’s sixth Scholar-Diplomat Sem- 
inar Program held in the Department, 
April 9-13. Speakers for the week 
included Assistant Secretary for Afri- 
can Affairs David D. Newsom and 
other high-ranking officers in his Bu- 
reau, as well as representatives from 
the National Security Council and 
AID. The program was highlighted 
by a session with Tanzanian Ambas- 
sador Paul Bomani. 

As a result of that seminar, several 
Department officers were asked by the 
scholars to visit various colleges at 
which time “the shoe would be on 
the other foot” and scholars would 
host diplomats. Marie Bland, PA/ 
PS/OL, was the Program Coordinator 
for the seminar and serves as arrange- 
ments officer for the Return Visits 
Program. 

Barbara W. Morlet made a survey 
trip to Tampa, St. Petersburg, Bra- 
denton, and Orlando, Florida, the 
week of April 2 to make arrange- 
ments for the Florida Community 
Meetings on Foreign Policy program 
which were held April 30 to May 4. 

Connie Dunaway made a survey 
trip to Albany and Troy, New York, 
and to Adams and North Adams, 
Northampton, Amherst, South Had- 
ley, Greenfield, Westfield and Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, the week of April 
9 to arrange for the New York-Mas- 
sachusetts Community Meetings, held 
April 30 to May 4. 

Mary Ann Yoden made a survey 
trip to Salt Lake City, Ogden and 
Logan, Utah, the week of March 19 
to make arrangements for the Utah 
Community Meetings on Foreign Pol- 
icy, held the week of April 23. 

Joyce Caldwell, formerly with the 
Visa Office, has entered on duty in 
the Office of the Director for Public 
Services. 

Elizabeth Anne Walsh, a new em- 
ployee in the Department, has joined 
the staff of the Bulletin in the Office 
of Media Services. 

Helen Echaves has left the Office 
of the Executive Director to work in 
INR. 

Donna Hamilton, who has been in 
the Office of Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary Virginia Allan, has been reas- 
signed to the Secretariat. 


Security and 


Consular Affairs 


Barbara M. Watson, Administrator 
of the Bureau of Security and Con- 
sular Affairs, appeared on the NBC- 
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DEPARTMENT VISITORS—Ninth grade girls participating 


in Project Career-In at 


Francis Junior High School in Washington visited the Department March 29 to 
learn about career opportunities in foreign affairs. The girls and their adviser, 
Minnie Durant, were the guests of Claudia E. Anyaso, a staff analyst in the Bureau 
of Educational and Cultural Affairs (CU) and President of the Cosmopolitan Busi- 
ness and Professional Women’s Club, which sponsors the Career-In project. Above, 
Cheryl Wilson, standing at right, describes her recent assignment as an AID Pro- 
gram Officer in Nigeria for the girls. Also listening are Mrs. Anyaso, left, and 


Rosemary O'Neill, Information Officer, CU. 


TV program “Issues” to discuss the 
“Role of Women in Government.” 
The program, which was televised in 
March, also was aired on WRC-AM 
radio on April 29. 

On March 25 Miss Watson partici- 
pated in the United Seamen’s Service 
Conference held at Arden House in 
Harriman, New York. 

Students of the Francis Junior High 
School of Washington, D.C., were 
welcomed to the Department by Miss 
Watson on March 29. The students 
were participating in the program for 
Project Career-in Girls, under the 
sponsorship of the Cosmopolitan Bus- 
iness and Professional Women’s Club. 

At the request of Senator Birch 
Bayh (D.-Ind.), Miss Watson trav- 
elled to Carmel, Indiana, to participate 
in Senator Bayh’s 8th Annual High 
School Government Leadership Con- 
ference, in which student representa- 
tives from each Indiana high school 
participated. 

On April 5, Steven Kaufman and 
Laura Clerici, Junior Foreign Service 
Officers, met with Miss Watson and 
spent the day in the Office of the 
Administrator, the Visa Office, the 
Passport Office and the Office of Spe- 
cial Consular Services. As part of 
their Junior Officer training, they pre- 
pared a report on the Bureau’s activ- 
ities for their class at FSI. 

On March 30, William N. Dale, 
Deputy Administrator of SCA, at the 
invitation of the Dean of the Foreign 
Service School, Georgetown Univer- 
sity, addressed students there on the 
Department’s Personnel Cone System. 
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Mr. Dale spoke primarily on the Con- 
sular Cone. 

Julio Arias, Deputy Director of the 
Visa Office (VO), travelled to Mexico 
City to attend the Mexico Consular 
Conference. 

Stephen A. Dobrenchuk has as- 
sumed the duties of Chief of the Co- 
ordination Division in VO. Mr. Dob- 
renchuk was formerly assigned to 
Tehran. 

Josiah H. Brownell, from Caracas, 
and Nancy E. Wright, a new employee 
with the Department, have joined the 
VO staff. VO has lost the services of 
Joyce A. Caldwell and Thelma M. 
Martin by reassignment. 

Goodwin Shapiro, Deputy Director 
of the Office of Special Consular 
Services, attended the Mexico Consu- 
lar Conference held March 27-29. 

Anne Guys and Finette Smith have 
left the Office of Special Consular 
Services (SCS). 

The following Foreign Service Offi- 
cers recently consulted with the Pass- 
port Office, VO and SCS, prior to 
assignment or return to post: Sally- 
beth Bumbrey, Paris to Bridgetown; 
Irwin Ebenau, Guadalajara to Liver- 
pool; Richard Haegele, Valetta; 
Patricia Langford, Mexico City to 
Panama; Mark Parris, Ponta Delgada; 
Park Wollam, Saigon to Belize; Ross 
E. Benson, Guadalajara to Jidda; 
Marvin Groeneweg, Kuala Lumpur to 
Nassau; Arvid G. Holm, Melbourne 
to Singapore; James R. Lilly, Depart- 
ment to Bucharest; Peter J. Peterson, 
Colombo to Mexico City; and Paul 
Schlamm, to London. 


Clean-Up America 
Campaign Expanded 


Secretary of the Interior Rogers 
C. B. Morton recently announced 
completion of the expansion and 
redesign of the Department’s environ- 
mental action campaign “Johnny Ho- 
rizon *76—Let’s Clean Up America 
For Our 200th Birthday.” 

Supported by an Act of Congress, 
Johnny Horizon ’76 is an expansion 
of a program launched in 1968 by 
Interior’s Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment. Under the banner, “This Land 
is Your Land—Keep It Clean,” mil- 
lions of helping hands volunteered to 
participate in trash cleanup on the 
public lands, parks and recreation 
areas. Thousands of children were 
exposed to environmental education 
in the classroom for the first time, 
and the public was encouraged to 
prevent litter. 

The growing list of Federal agen- 
cies now co-sponsoring Johnny Hori- 
zon 76 includes U.S. Postal Service, 
General Services Administration, 
U.S. Civil Service Commission, U.S. 
Corps of Army Engineers and Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority. 

To date, more than 1,500 Johnny 
Horizon °76 sponsors—chambers of 
commerce, schools, churches, youth 
groups, conservation, civic and com- 
mercial organizations—have joined in 
partnership with Johnny Horizon ’76, 
which serves as a Catalyst in the drive 
to clean up America. 

Citizen response to this demon- 
strated need to improve and protect 
the environment has been translated 
into a wide range of on-the-ground 
action projects. 
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OSLO—Vice Consul Elizabeth Bowen 
Hagerty, right, assists Norwegian ac- 
tress Liv Ullman who visited the Em- 
bassy to have her U.S. visa renewed. 
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FRANKFURT—Consul General Robert H. 
Harlan congratulates Foreign Service 
local employee Helen Ebert as he pre- 
sents her a 25-year Length of Service 
Award. She is an Administrative Assist- 
ant with the Department of the Treas- 
ury’s Customs Office here. 


i 


MASERU, LESOTHO—Norman H. Frisbie, Chargé d’Affaires, a.i., presents a 10-year 
Service Award to FSSO Dalton C. Bohnet, fifth from left, Administrative Specialist 
at the Embassy. Left to right are Thabo Young Phatsoane, Embassy Gardener; 
Yolisa N. Zeka, Receptionist; Mrs. Gladys Smith, wife of the Agricultural Attaché; 
Mrs. Bohnet; Mr. Bohnet; Mr. Frisbie; Mrs. Benjamin Tua, wife of the Second Secre- 
tary; Mrs. Frisbie; Mr. Tua; Jacob T. Sebolai, Driver. 


JERUSALEM—Consul General Arthur R. Day recently presented Length of Service 
Awards and Safe Driving Awards to a number of Consulate General employees. 
Pictured on that occasion are, seated, left to right, Leila Jahshan, 10 years; 
Mr. Day; Sara Russo, 20 years; and Max Abergel, six years’ safe driving. Standing, 
left to right, are John Nacib, 10 years; Emile Ayoub, 10 years; Yousef Abbassi, 
20 years; Hanna Malki, 10 years; Ibrahim Abu Harthia, 13 years’ safe driving; 
Jamal Sidawi, 10 years; and Lee Beal, Administrative Officer. 


ROME—Former Ambassador Graham Martin, center, is pictured with Length of Service Award recipients at a presentation 
ceremony in his office. FSO Thomas D. Bowie, behind the Ambassador, received a 30-year award, while the other employees 
shown were presented 25-year awards. Thirty others received awards for 25, 20 and 10 years’ service. 
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WASHINGTON-—At a recent ceremony in his office, Deputy Assistant Secretary for Security (A/SY) G. Marvin Gentile, cen- 
ter, presented awards to a number of A/SY employees. The recipients were, from left to right, Raymond Garo, 30 years 
Length of Service Award; Walter W. Bacak, 25 years; Gary T. Denitto, 10 years; William H. Armor, 25 years; Norman K. 
Prince, Gallon Blood Donor Certificate; Leoni Nelson, 10 years; Catherine C. Kemp, 20 years; and Ray P. Gross, 30 years. 


4] 


AWARDS PRESENTATION—At a ceremony held in his office, Ronald Spiers, second 
from left, Director of the Bureau of Politico-Military Affairs (PM), presented awards 
to PM staff members, from left to right, Don Donchi, Meritorious Honor Award; 
Ellen Dempsey, Meritorious Honor Award; Col. Mike Kidder, Service Badge of the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense; Lt. Col. Fred Flemings, Bronze Star; and 
Jonathan Stoddart, 25-year Length of Service Award. 


AMMAN—Ambassador L. Dean Brown, fourth from left, recently presented Length 
of Service Awards to Foreign Service local employees, from left to right, Fuad 
Qushair, AID, 10 years; Fuad Sbeih, Embassy, 20 years; George Shiber, Embassy, 
10 years; Aied Sweis, AID, 10 years; Wasef Qraini, USIS, 20 years; Amin Allan, 
Embassy, 10 years; and Marina Kouloumbis, AID, 10 years. 
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FRANKFURT—Mrs. Howard Samsel, wife 
of Regional Diplomatic Courier Officer 
Howard M. Samsel, left, pins the Diplo- 
matic Courier Award pin on the lapel of 
recipient Amos G. Jones, who was hon- 
ored for his performance with the Frank- 
furt Regional Diplomatic Courier Office. 
Consul General Robert H. Harlan, sec- 
ond from left, made the presentation. 


LIMA—Ambassador Taylor G. Belcher, 
left, receives a 30-year Length of Serv- 
ice Award from his Deputy Chief of 
Mission, Edward W. Clark. 








30 YEARS SERVICE 


Thirty-year Length - of - Service 
Awards were recently presented to 
the following personnel of the De- 
partment and Foreign Service: 


John A. Birch, assigned to the 
Commerce Department as Advisor on 
International Activities 

Ernest W. Booth, SY/EX/RSB 

Davis E. Boster, DCM, Warsaw 

Robert M. Brandin, Minister, 
Athens 

Dominic D. Cerato, OC/T 

Claridel S. DeHaven, Financial 
Services 

Arthur W. Feldman, Principal Of- 
ficer, Mexicali, Mexico 

Ambassador William J. Handley, 
Ankara 

Lois B. Hines, OC/T 

Paul F. Isola, Financial Services 

LaRue R. Lutkins, Consul Gen- 
eral, Johannesburg 

John T. Noonan, A/SY/EX 

James A. Parker, Alternate Direc- 
tor, AF/C 
_ Alma Grace Perry, Financial Serv- 
ices 

A. Tyler Port, NATO Assistant 
Secretary General for Defence Sup- 
port, Brussels 

Jones O. Robinson, AF/EX 

Ambassador John F. Root, Ivory 
Coast 

Cherry C. Stubbs, Budget and 
Management Officer, Vientiane 

E. Alice Sullivan, A/SY/EX 

Clementina A. Trevino, Adminis- 
trative Specialist, Monterrey 

Joseph F. Vaughn, PM/MC 


Ambassador Robert L. Yost, 
Bujumbura 





Amb. Root Miss Stubbs 
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Mr. Cerato 





Mrs. De Haven 





Mrs. Hines Mr. Isola Mr. Lutkins Mr. Noonan 
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Miss Trevino Amb. Yost 
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TWENTY-YEAR 
SERVICE AWARDS 





Twenty-year Length-of-Service 
Awards were recently presented to the 
following personnel of the Depart- 
ment and Foreign Service: 

Madison Monroe Adams, Jr., FSO, 
Monterrey 

A. Dwight Anderson, Regional 
Diplomatic Courier Officer, Frank- 
furt 


Anthony G. Barbieri, Regional Se- 


| curity Officer, Uruguay 


Conrad L. Bellamy, Communica- 
tions and Records Officer, Kigali 


Gilberte De Bruycker, FSL, An- 
twerp 

Helga A. Griesbacher, Secretary, 
Istanbul 


Donald C. Ide, Chief of the Com- 
mercial Unit, Hong Kong 


Genevieve M. Konkol, Monterrey 

Ambassador George W. Landau, 
Paraguay 

Richard Saint Francis Post, Consul 
General, Luanda 


Rowland E. Roberts, Jr., Consul, 


Antwerp 
Noelle Sigmann, FSL, Paris 
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Mr. Anderson 


Helga Griesbacher 


Mr. Barbieri 





Mr. Ide 





Mr. Roberts 


| : Pe ie wee 12 VSS * - 
PORT-OF- SPAIN Rihianalle Anthony D. Marshall, seated sixth ‘aid ie second row, poses with Embassy staff members. 







Mr. Bellamy 
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° ° sanchez 
$chiami 
Schneid 
Sell, Do 
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Shook, | 
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Blackburn, Robert R., Jr, M/DG/PER to — Kekich, Mary Ann, Abidjan to Beirut isk, Ct 
NEW APPOINTMENTS Hong Kong Kimball, Robert H., Jakarta to Geneva oe ae 
Barnes, Lewis V., JOC Blumie, Mary Louise, Ottawa to EUR/NE _Kinsel, Charles R., A/OC to Manila Gene 
Barnes, Marsha E., JOC Brady, John L., Beirut to San’a Kinsman, N. Richard, Caracas to ARA smith, | 
Betts, Lucelous. Kampala Broman, Barry M., M/FSI/LT to Kocher, James J., Kinshasa to Spauldi 
Bradtke, Robert A., JOC Phnom Penh Johannesburg . | Staplet 
Browett. Linda Cheryl Jidda Brownell, Josiah H., Caracas to SCA/VO Kreisberg, Paul H., S/1G to New Delhi Stone, | 
Bryniarski, Joan Lee, PA/ HO Buczacki, Jeffrey J., JOC/FSI to Kinshasa Kuprevicz, Olga, Abidjan to Tokyo Surber, 
Clerici, Laura Ann, JOC Burke, Dorothy, Tehran to Buenos Aires Land, Mary H., Lima to Tehran Swett, | 


Cockerill, Glenn A., Vientiane 
Coffman, Steven P., JOC 
Craven, Robert L., JOC 
Cubbison, Edwin P., JOC 
Danga, Karl !., JOC 

Facinella, Robyn M., JOC 
Farkas, Ruth Lewis, Luxembourg 
Fogelsong, Robert D., Mexico, D.F. 
Ford, Theodore M., JOC 

Gentry, Richard L., JOC 

Gober, Sally M., JOC 

Goldwin, Robert A., Brussels 
Goodsell, James W., Sydney 
Hagen, Robert S., JOC 

Hall, James H., JOC 

Hill, Michael W., Lusaka 
Hillshafer, Wayne D., Bangkok 
Holbert, Porter L., Guayaquil 
Huff, Rodney L., JOC 

Jones, Douglas H., JOC 
Kaufmann, Judith R., JOC 
Konicki, Alice B., Buenos Aires 
Kunkel, John R., JOC 

Lowe, Richard S., Kinshasa 
Lynn, Peter J., JOC 

Marquis, Alphonso G,. JOC 
Marusi, Margo V., M 
McEthaney, Douglas L., JOC 
McNeal, Douglas B., JOC 
Minatre, Gary D., A/OC/PE 
Morey, Roy D., 10 

Mosher, Robert A., JOC 
Newland, Frank R., Kathmandu 
Norton, Kenneth L., JOC 

Peer, Betty C., Yaounde 
Randall, Thomas L., Jr., JOC 
Roe, Glenn Paul, Geneva 
Rohrer, Karl V., Bogota 
Sampas, Dorothy M., M/DG/PER 
Sanchez, Philip V., ARA/LA 
Searby, Daniel M., EB/CBA 
Shogi, Stephen J., London 
Smoot, Elizabeth A., Islamabad 
Snow, Stephen R., JOC 

Sprick, Karl H., JOC 
Steinkamp, Kent R., JOC 
Sulak, Michael A., A/OC/PE 
Thatcher, Dennis R., Brussels 
Thompson, Barbara C., M/DG/PER 
Tomas, John E., Georgetown 
Wagner, David J., Tokyo 

Webb, James J., JOC 
Whitman, Gerald J., JOC 
Wilson, Gerald P., JOC 


TRANSFERS 


Amiano, Suzanne K., Manila to EA 

Ashley, Rachel Christine, EUR to 
Kathmandu 

Basek, Gary S., Saigon to Brussels 

Beattie, Frederick O., 111, Taipei to 
Kingston 

Beaudry, Robert M., P to Rome 

Beck, Paul C., Tehran to Manila 


Calhoun, Thomas F., BF/FS to Wellington 
Calisti, Calisto, Paris to Frankfurt 
Callihan, William V., A/OC to Mexico, D.F. 
Casper, Marilyn Edith, CU to Kuwait 
Champagne, Constance L., Phnom Pehn 
to CA/FS/JO 
Christensen, Ward Lee, Port-au-Prince to 
Vienna 
Christian, David E., Paris to MC 
Clawson, Daisy Lou, Tunis to Tokyo 
Cohen, Roger N., M/FSI/LT to Lima 
Cooper, Charles A., Saigon to NSC 
Crocker, Marilyn, M/FSI/LT to 
Buenos Aires 
Cunningham, Jeffrey R., Montevideo to 
Osaka-Kobe 
Darling, June A., EUR to Santo Domingo 
Dilalla, Patricia Ann, NEA to San’a 
Dionne, Rachelle D., Libreville to Paris 
Dombroski, Theresa L., S/NM to Toronto 
Drescher, Conrad M., M/FSI/LT to 
Guadalajara 
Dwelley, Robert L., Amman to Bogota 
Eastman, Karen Dorne, NEA to Monrovia 
Evanson, Shirley A., Copenhagen to M/WA 
Falzone, James R., OEO to EA/EX 
Fitzgerald, Patrick E., Rio de Janeiro to 
Santiago 
ete Dale L., La Paz to ARA 
Florkey, Roberta Ann, PCE/PP to La Paz 
Foster, Dana P., NEA to Ankara 
Frickel, Robert S., Manila to A/OC 
Friedman, Gerald A., AF to Yaounde 
Fritts, Robert E., Jakarta to Khartoum 
Fugit, Edward Francis, Brasilia to Luanda 
Furtado, Alfred, Athens to A/OC 
Furukawa, Joy M., Conakry to AF 
Garcia, Bettie J., Quito to Colombo 
Grigg, Ernest C., Ill, 10 to Lagos 
Groeneweg, Marvin, Kuala Lumpur to 
Nassau 
Hambley, Mark G., M/FSI/LT to Beirut 
or Theodore, PER/REM/BEX to 
aris 
Hartwick, Tobias, AF to Wellington 
Hayes, Edward R., New Delhi to Athens 
Hayes, Richard S., Bogota to ARA 
Heino, Aune E., AF to Stockholm 
Henry, J. William, MC to EA/NOC 
Hernandez, Raul J., Bogota to San Jose 
Herring, Thomas E., New Delhi to 
Rio de Janeiro 
Hicks, Reppard D., Wellington to Canberra 
Higgins, Ruth E., Bonn to Luxembourg 
Hobbs, David L., Sao Paulo to London 
Hodge, Max E., Johannesburg to AF 
Hooper, Robert W., Beirut to Karachi 
Hubbard, Thomas C., Tokyo to EA/J 
Ide, Donald C., Hong Kong to Vancouver 
Jaeger, Norma L., Frankfurt to DG/EM 
Jenkins, Alfred le S., EA to Hong Kong 
Johnson, Walter E., Jr., Moscow to Madrid 
Jones, Charles, Jr., Kinshasa to Saigon 
Jones, Ray E., Khartoum to Hong Kong 
Kayoca, Henry S., Tunis to Brussels 
Keil, Rodolfo F., A/OC to Prague 


Landis, Marlene M., Guayaquil to Geneva | joha 
Lawrence, C. Phyllis, Bridgetown to MC Taylor, 


Lessard, Robert P., NEA to Kabul Taylor, 
Levy, Cecil S., Moscow to Tel Aviv Train, & 
Lewis, Velma H., Rabat to AF CA/F 
Lichty, Donivan D., Kuala Lumpur to A/OC | ystaski 
Lilley, James R., M/FSI/LT to EUR Wagens 
Luther, Lela B., Jerusalem to Toronto | Gua) 


Mahoney, Mary J., Dakar to Paris 
Maimone, Diane Angela, CA/FS/EUR to 

Tehran : 
Malpass, Hanson, R., Gaborone to feta ie 


Nouakchatt . 

Maipeli, Joseph A., NEA to New Delhi 

Mason, J. Richard, JOC/FSI to Bangkok 

McDonald, Steven F., Kampala to AF/S 

McGowan, Howard L., Luanda to — 
Rio de Janeiro 

McHale, Judith M., LondontoS/R 

Mcintyre, Wallace D., A/OC to Karachi . 

Medley, Florence |., Montevideo to Saigon | 

Mendez Raul A., Montevideo to ARA | 

Milanich, Tillie, M/FSI/LT to Abidjan 

Miles, Luby H., Port-of-Spain to How 
Buenos Aires | Mathes 

Milikien, Norma L., Lagos to Tunis 

Miller, David N., Dusseldorf to Budapest 

Miller, Dean R., A/OC to Tehran Lar 

Miller, John R., A/OC to ACCRA 

Mitchell, Kelly G., Santo Domingo to 


ara Di 
Montague, Joyce E., Santo Domingoto | I" 
ARA ranci 
Morgan, John S., Montevideo to ARA ; Jr, Al 


Morrow, George H., San Salvador to A/OC | Peters 
Mueller, Anita Esther, A/OPR/ST to Tokyo | 
Munro, Glenn A., CU to Lima | 
Murtha, John A., Canberra to Vientiane Bow 
Navratil, William R., Phnom Penh to A/OC | W., BE 
Nickerson, Shirley L., EUR to Frankfurt 
Niemann, Leona E., Yaounde to 


Phnom Penh ,.. Kirl 
Norris, Marion V., Jr., Thessaloniki to lin, E 

Brussels INR/C 
Nurnberger, Elsie Marie, Tokyo to 

Da Nang 
O'Connell, Sheilakaye, Dacca Anc 
Okun, Herbert S., CINCSO | son, | 


O'Leary, David E., Poznan to Bombay | rR. A 
O’Shea, Marie F., Vienna to New Delhi | PPT; 

Owens, Michael P., Da Nang to Paris McCal 
Paukert, Edward, Bangui to Phnom Penh | Rosar 


Payton, Jack D., Bangkok to A/OC | AJOPI 
Pearl, Nancy E., Mexico City, D.F. to | 
Tijuana | 
Perrin, Eileen E., Manila to Ottawa Ale 
ane by NEA to Mexico, D.F. co. R 
z - elen M., Luxembourg City to Youns 
Pratt, Mark S., EA to Paris ) 
Radichevich, Robert B., Mexico City, D.F. | A 
to Ottawa an 
Ratchford, William W., Frankfurt to WB 
A/OC/P EB/IE 
Reeves, Sidney V., Oslo to A/OC/P PPT. 
Render, Arlene, Abidjan to Tehran ki. 'N 
Roylos, Annette, NEA to Sofia _ 
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ryan, Margaret mane. S/S-S to Geneva 
salisbury, William R., ACDA to Nassau 
sanchez, Elida F., La Paz to ARA 
Schiamm, Paul |.,S/PRS to London _ 
schneider, David T., NEA to New Delhi 
Sell, Douglas A., Bangkok to A/OC/P 
Sherman, William C., Tokyo to CA/FS/SO 
Shook, Curtis P., Phnom Penh to A/OC 
Siller, Herminia M., Managua to 
Sao Paulo 
sisk, Charles H., Lagos to Kaduna 
| Skaltsounis, Helen G., New Delhi to 
Geneva 
smith, Dorothy E., Helsinki to EUR 
Spaulding, Ronald L., Warsaw to EUR 
Stapleton, Seton, Saigon to Beirut 
Stone, Galen L., New Delhi to Paris 
Surber, Russell Jay, Asuncion to ARA/LA 
Swett, Herbert D., AID (overseas) to 
Snerneaes 
Taylor, James E., Munich to Garmisch 
Taylor, Roger F., Athens to A/OC 
Train, Marilyn Ann, AID (overseas) to 
, CA/FS/SAS 
4/0C | Ustaski, Walter, Belgrade to A/OC 
| Wagenseil, Warren C., Dusseldorf to 
uayaquil 
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Wagner, William P., Ill, Kinshasa to 
nak 


Walsh, A. joen, Tunis to AF 
Weaver, Alice M., Bangkok to Karachi 
Weiser, Lawrence W., Rome to 
Addis Ababa 
Wetherbee, Donald A., London to EA/EX 
Wetherbee, Mickey Joan, London to EUR 
White, Katherine M., Mexico City, D.F. to 
PER/REM/EMP 
Wick, David Steven, Niamey to Berlin 
Wilson, Thomas F., Nassau to 
Port-au-Prince 


RETIREMENTS 
Audet, Norman A., Guatemala 


Bright, Lewis M., A/OPR/LR 
Hawkins, Esther L., CU/BFS 


RESIGNATIONS 


Bobo, Otis V., OC/S 
Casey, Burke M., Cotonou 


Christensen, John H., Monterrey 
Crupe, Friedrich R., Frankfurt 
Daura, Martha R., LWOP 
Fenner, Leonard A., Berlin 
Jones, Enoch D., Bamako 
Giamona, Francine R., London 
Jones, Sidney L., Brussels 
Knight, Ridgway B., Lisbon 
Ladd, Bruce Clinton, Jr., EB/CBA 
Lavalle, Dorothy A., Freetown 
Leonardi, Concetta, Rome 
Lundin, Alice L., Tokyo 
Massahos, Kathleen M., Paris 
Michaels, Dorothy A., EA/EX 
Molander, Roger Carl, ACDA 
Otto, Richard N., Ponta Delgada 
Reeves, James W., Colombo 
Schmidt, Barbara K., Conakry 
Schmidt, Carl N., Conakry 
Schwartz, Richard E., Santiago 
Scott, Robert M., London 
Smith, Michel Frans, Tehran 
Swanson, Karen E., EA/RA 
Urbano, Gwendolyn T., Islamabad 
Watkins, Dorothea F., AF/P 
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PROMOTIONS 
| GS-15 


Howells, William Dean, INR/RNA/SOA; 
| Matheson, Michael J., L/EN. 


igon 


ast GS-14 
Lampe, Herbert R., A/SY/I. 
) GS-13 


Dimisa, Ruth L., BF/FM/RB; Dulemba, 
Francis L., BF/FS/AB; Harris, Lee W., 
‘Jr, AJOC/T; Liebau, Robert N., A/OC/T; 
10C | Peterson, John D., INR/RCI/WU. 


okyo GS-12 


e Bowles, Jean, BF/FS; German, Bruce 
\/OC | W., BF/FS. 
7 


GS-11 


_ Kirby, Marvin N., CU/EX/AD; McLaugh- 
lin, Barbara A., CA/FS; Rodier, Ruth, 
INR/OIL/CS. 


GS-9 


Anderson, Thyra R., SCA/PPT; Atkin- 

son, Marilyn N., SCA/PPT; Hall, Natalie 

7 R., A/OPR/PBR; Horita, Gail N., SCA/ 

| | PPT; Lancaster, Carolyn L., PM/MC; 

h } McCabe, Dorothy N., SCA/PPT; Pool, 

mm | Rosanne, SCA/PPT; Scully, Terry Ann, 
| AJOPR/ PBR; Sinclair, Ruth E., PM. 


GS-8 


Aleman, Cecelia S., S/FW-COA; Dimar- 
co, Rosa Ann, IG/DF; Stewart, Doris, PM; 
| Young, Deborah A., SCA/VO. 


’ GS-7 

Anderson, Donna J., SCA/PPT; Arm- 
strong, Samuel T., SCA/PPT; Armstrong, 
W. Bruce, II1, SCA/PPT; Batte, Virginia, 
EB/IFD/OIA; Billauer, Shirley B., SCA/ 
PPT; Dawson, Mary A., SCA/PPT; Demb- 
ski, Madge A., SCA/PPT; Di Sante, Maria 


DF. 
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Teresa, SCA/PPT; Douthit, Alisbon J., L; 
Ferguson, Mildred J., 1!0/SEC/UNSC; 
Floyd, Jean M., INR/DDM/EX; Glover, 
Thomas E., SCA/PPT; Henry, Dorothy A., 
SCA/PPT; Ihnat, Elsie, !0/EX; Ingold, 
Elizabeth J., SCA/PPT; Jackson, Jean M., 
SCA/PPT; Krichmar, Naomi Frances, PA/ 
MS/PI; Lowell, William J., SCA/PPT; 
Martin, Barbara A., AF/EX; McGrath, 
Karen A., BF/FS/VES; Mitchell, Mark E., 
SCA/PPT; Okeefe, Robert J., SCA/PPT; 
Pleasant, Lillian, M/DG; Rolark, Ross B., 
A/OPR/ST/T/TO; Roundtree, Beverly J., 
AF; ro Anna A., 10; Ward, Alice K., 
SCA/PPT. 
GS-6 

Benner, Susan D., A/SY/1; Bow, Carolyn 
D., BF/FM; Fullmer, Carla L., A/SY/DO; 
Gravett, Leonard L., SCI; Hammond, Rose 
M., SCA/PPT; Hicks, Carrol S., INR/SS/ 
RS; Kaliski, Deborah L., EUR/EE; Kline, 
Caron L., EB/ITP/EWT; Mahler, Lois E., 
PM/MC; Maxwell, Bonnie Jean, PA/HO; 
Moss, James A., BF/FS; Scales, Lynda 


Maria, EB/OFP/FFD; Smith, Debra F., 
SCA/SA; Zing, Mary, SCA/PPT. 


| FSS Promotions | 


The following Foreign Service 
Staff personnel have been promoted: 


Class 9 to Class 8 


Robert C. Malsz, Dacca; Donna 
M. McGovern, Pretoria; William H. 
Roundtree, Santo Domingo. 

Class 10 to Class 9 


Alice L. Bashaw, Buenos Aires; 
Barbara J. Wiseman, Ankara. 


GS-5 


Bevill, Susan B., A/FBO; Buckley, 
Gerald T., Jr., AJOPR/RS; Burke, Patricia 
C., PER/PCE/PE; Butler, Mildred M., 
SCA/PPT/AO; Caldwell, Joyce Ann, PA/ 
PS; Dodd, Marilyn V., SCA/PPT; Guys, 
Anne Richards, INR/XR/RCM; Hammond, 
Wilma L., A/OPR/PBR; Hover, Zina M., 
SCA/VO; Hughes, Charles, Jr., BF/FS/ 
PRAS; Jones, Carol A., Cu/cP; Juhas, 
Mary White, SCA/PPT; Lee, Helen Louie, 
A/OPR/PBR; McCoy, Sheila R., SCA/PPT; 
Peterson, Willia Mae, BF/FS/PRAS; Shea, 
Marie T., A/OPR/VS; Slusser, Barbara C., 
A/OPR/ST; Sullivan, Arlene C., A/SY/EX; 
Talbert, Carlene B., A/OPR/PBR. 


GS-4 


Coleman, Geraldine V., SCA/PPT; 
Davis, Claudelle J., SCA/PPT; Eilers, Lois 
A., SCA/PPT; Froio, Santina M., SCA/PPT; 
Hodder, Darceia L., A/SY/EX; Jones, Con- 
nie A., SCA/VO; Kidd, Patricia E., SCA/ 
PPT: Logan. Sheila Ann, SCA/PPT/SB; 
Mathews, Monie Jerome, BF/FM; Mc- 
Cork.e, Nettie D., A/OC/P; Price, Linda 
Patricia, SCA/PPT; Rice, Vera O., PER/ 
MGT/EX; Stewart, Dorothy Denise, SCA/ 
PPT; Thompson, Mable Odette, SCA/PPT/ 


GS-3 
Coleman, Carla V., SCA/PPT; Frederick, 
Helen A., SCA/PPT; Seawright, Cecelia P., 
SCA/PPT; Stewart, Battie H., SCA/PPT; 
Thomas, Dorothy E., SCA/PPT/AO. 


NEW APPOINTMENTS 


Adams, Betty L., SCA/PPT 
Allen, Sandra M., SCA/PPT 
Amouri, Robin M., PER/PCE/PP 
Andersen, Loralyn H., A/OPR/LS 
Anderson, James P., A&CP 
Anderson, Leah M., SCA/PPT 
Angus, Esther L., SCA/ PPT 





Arrivas, Alejandro J., SCA&PPT 
Baker, Ethethal, SCA/PPT 
Bayne, Patricia ‘Ann, SCA/ PPT 
Beckerman, ae SCA/PPT 
Beers, Thomas R., SCA/P 
Bengtson, Julie A., eCP. 

Berry, Karen A., SCA/PPT 
Blackmer, Dorothy B., SCA/PPT 
Blanco, Ricardo Luis, CU/IR 
Braxton, Bettie A. G., SCA/PPT 
Brown, Leomie C., A&CP 
Burgess, Lawrence C., SCA/PPT 
Calendrillo, T., SCA/PPT 

Carter, Maren S., SCA/PPT 
Chapman, Gail Ann, SCA/PPT 
Charson, Larry 1., SCA/PPT 
Chernicott, Stanley E., SCA/PPT 
Coates, Claude-Marie F., M/FSI 
Cockrill, Ilona J., SCA/PPT/AB 
Colon, Joan M., SCA/PPT 
Connell, Pia R., M/FSI 
Connolly, Karen A., A&CP 
Cornelius, Debra F., PA/PS 
Cowles, Doris L., SCA/PPT 
Cubbins, Phyllis E., SCA/PPT 
Davis, Jacqueline H., SCA/PPT 
De Rochemont, Elaine Carol, SCA/PPT 
Desharnais, James E., SCA/PPT 
Devor, Desha E., SCA/PPT 
Dickson, Janie M., SCA/PPT 
Dougherty, Dale A., 10/CMD/PR 
Fortgang, David, SCA/PPT 
Gaither, Laverne, SCA/PPT 
Gaston, Sandra Jo, SCA/PPT 
Geller, Hilary F., SCA/PPT 
George, Linda K., A/SY/| 

Giri, Meena, M/FSI 

Glass, Gwendolyn J., SCA/PPT 
Gleason, Matthias G., SCA/PPT 
Gomes, Barbara A., SCA/PPT 
Gordon David, SCA/ PPT 
Griffith, Jerone L., A/OPR/GS 
Hagood, Nancy Gwen, SCA/PPT 
Hargiss, Phillip M., SCA/PPT 
Harris, Eva M., SCA/PPT 
Harvey, Robert P., SCA/PPT 
Hatchett, Joanne, SCA/PPT 
Hershaft, Eugenie G., M/FSI 
Holton, Howard L., SCA/PPT/AO 
Hooks, William R., SCA/PPT 
Jacobowitz, Harold S., SCA/PPT 


Jacobson, Karen J., DG/MED/EX 
Johnson, Johnnie M., SCA/PPT 
Johnson, Karla J., A/SY/| 
Joseph, Arthur S., SCA/PPT 
Jones, Diane M., SCA/ PPT 
Jones, James A., SCA/PPT 
Kadohata, June K., SCA/PPT 
Kafer, Francis, SCA/PPT 
Kapeghian, Karen, SCA/PPT 
Kazanowski, Eileen F., BF/FS/AB 
Kelley, Jo Ann T., SCA/PPT 
Kennedy, Cynthia M., SCA/PPT 
Kroeger, Walter L., SCA/ PPT 
Lancaster, Joanne P., SCA/PPT 
Lasner, Fannie P., SCA/PPT 
Lewis, Marion M., SCI/SAM 
Liaiga, Puputoa L., SCA/PPT 
Losak, Lillian, SCA/PPT 

Lucas, Louise A., CU/IVF/C 
Maddocks, Mary M., SCA/PPT 
Mahler, Renee A., A/OPR/LS 
Maiberger, Marilyn M., SCA/PPT 
Matthews, Freeman Luke, — 
Mazzacavallo, Susan R., SCA/P 
McNeil, Catherine mee SCAIPPT 
Messier, Anne S., SCA/PPT 
Moore, Dorothy Jo, SCA/PPT 
Moore, Kristi A., CU/EA 

Morgan, Larue H., Sr., SCA/PPT 
Morvitz, Philip, SCA/PPT 
Munn, Annette W., SCA/PPT 
Mustin, Joel H., SCA/PPT 
Neely, Lenora, SCA/PPT 

Newell, Michael B., A/OPR/RS 
O’Brien, Helen Irene, SCA/PPT 
Paisley, Charles W., SCA/PPT 
Piel, Ingrid, SCA/PPT 

Quirk, Mary K., INR/DDM/EX 
Richi, Robert P., SCA/ PPT 
Robins, Florence L., SCA/PPT 
Ryan, Rose M., SCA/PPT 
Sadlowska, M. Krystyna, M/FSI 
Schirahman, Kathleen C., SCA/PPT 
Schy, Helene T., SCA/ PPT 
Sharp, Virginia R., INR/XR/RCM 
Shipley, Edith M., SCA/ PPT 


Sims, Lucy R., SCA/PPT 
Spearman, Hazel C., SCA/PPT 
Springer, Linda A., L/E 
Stennis, Be 
Stephenson, 


e L., SCA/PPT 
arla K., SCA/PPT 





BOND DRIVE—Meredith Baxter, center, and David Birney, left, stars of the CBS-TV 
show, “Bridget Loves Bernie,” extend best wishes to Gerson H. Lush, Director of 
the Newsletter and Information Office, DG/PA, who was recently designated by 
Secretary Rogers, Chairman of the Department’s 1973 Federal Savings Bonds 
Campaign, as the Vice Chairman. Buying U.S. Bonds through the payroll deduction 
plan is an easy, convenient way to save. The interest rate is 5/2% when the bonds 
are held to maturity—5 years, 10 months. 
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Stewart, Linda 0. Brock, SCA/PPT 
Taigue, Richard J., SCA/PPT 
Teweles, William J., SCA/PPT 
Tolson, Jerome S., SCA/PPT/AO 
Versher, Alayne M., SCA/PPT 
Walsh, Kenneth P., SCA/PPT 
Watler, Carolyn Mae, SCA/PPT 
West, Mary Beth, L/OA 

Whittle, Loretta, SCA/PPT i 
Williams, Barbara Ann, SCA/PPT 
Williams, Clarice, SCA/PPT 
Williams, Donald E., SCA/PPT 
Willis, Penny, SCA/PPT 

Wilson, Carol Jean, ote 
Wright, Nancy E., SCA/VO 

Zimpfer, Bryce G., Sr., SCA/ PPT 


REASSIGNMENTS 


Bonard, Bonna L., S/PC to S/NM 
Bowman, Bonnie Lee, M/MS to PM/PA 
Cahoon, Fannie Elena, M to S/CPR 
Dulemba, Sandra J., FB/FM to 10/OIC 
Hoeflinger, Anna Maria, EUR to AF/S 


Patterson, Kerren A., A&CP to A/OPR/LS 


Sanders, Harry L., NEA to A/OPR/PBR 

Settle, Janice L., M/FSI to PA/PS/SCM 

Silverman, Mark. L., PER/REM/EMP to 
NEA/EX 


Taylor, Frances W., 
Thibodeau, Catherine Ps 
Whiting, Albert A., CU to M/FSI 


RETIREMENTS 


Donelan, Joseph F., Jr., 

Dubois, Arden Ses ROBRILS 
Hailstorks, Ursaline P.; SCA/PPT 
Hiller, Charles T., BF/FMS 

Nerren, William G., SCA/PPT 
O’Rourke Anastasia C., EB/TT/MA 
Rains, Allene H., SCA/PPT 
Wiefelspuetz, Joan W., SCA/PPT/AP/P 


RESIGNATIONS 


Al-Najdi, Sofia R., SCA/PPT 
Bachert, Diane E., SCA/PPT 
Bender, Linda Mae, LWOP 
Branford, Max W., PM/MC 
Broder, Lillian G., SCA/PPT 
Cephas, Myrna M., ain 

Cygan, Marianne é., ACDA 

Davis, Geraldine J., "SCA/ PPT/SB 
Dillon, Elaine G., SCA/PP T 
Fernandez, Mona E., SCA/PPT 
Fray, Jackson Lee, Ill, PM/MC 
Glennan, T. Keith, Vienna 
Griffith, Jerone L., ACDA 

Hall, Ronald L., SCA/PPT 
Hancock, William W., ACDA 
Houline, Frances C., LWOP 
Hudson, Alice L., SCA/PPT 
Hutton, Patricia S., SCA/PPT 
Kaye, Roger Lance, SCA/PPT 
Knight, William J., SCA/PPT 
Korman, Paul I., LWOP 
Lawrence, Lyn M., ACDA 

Lee, John Marshall, ACDA 
Locke, Lillian F., SCA/PPT 
Miller, William F., LWOP 
Morgan, Jessie D., SCA/PPT/AB 
Nemcoff, Elizabeth Ann, SCA/PPT 
Ochoa-Keating, Joan, LWOP 
Pyatt, Lorie D., SCA/PPT 
Robles, Sandra Ann, SCA/PPT 
Russell, Marjorie Joan, LWOP 
Sanchez, Juliana F., LWOP 
Shields, Brenda A., A/OC 
Silverberg, Miriam Rom, PM/MC 
Tarin, John A., SCA/PPT 
Thompson, Patricia Ann, ACDA 
Tisinger, Andrew C., M/FSI 
Zawisa, Lorraine Estella, |10/OIC 
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The following list of current publications 
of interest to the foreign affairs community 
was compiled by the Library of the Depart- 
ment: 


Areas and Peoples 


BROEK, Jan O. and John W. Webb. A 
geography of mankind. 2d ed. New York, 
McGraw-Hill, 1973. $12.95 

CHEN, Jack. A year in upper felicity. 
New York, Macmillan, 1973. $8.95 

DENOON, Donald. Southern Africa 
since 1800. New York, Praeger, 1973. $8.00 

FINLAND: an introduction. Edited by 
Sylvie Nickels, Hiller Kallas and Philippa 
Friedman. New York, Praeger, 1973 .$12.00 

FOOD, population, and employment: the 
impact of the green revolution. Edited by 
Thomas T. Poleman and Donald K. Free- 


} bairn. New York, Praeger, 1973. $16.50 


GOODSTADT, Leo. China’s search for 
plenty: the economics of Mao Tse-tung. 
New York, John Weatherhill, 1973. $7.95 

KOREY, William. The Soviet cage: anti- 
Semitism in Russia. New York, Viking, 
1973. $12.50 

LOWENTHAL, David, comp. The after- 
math of sovereignty: West Indian perspec- 
tives. Edited by David Lowenthal and Lam- 
bros Comitas. Garden City, N.Y., Anchor 
Books, 1973. $2.50 

MARSHALL, D. Bruce. The French co- 
lonial myth and constitution-making in the 
Fourth Republic. New Haven, Conn., Yale 
univ. Press, 1973. $12.50 

MATTHEWS, Mervyn. Class and society 


| in Soviet Russia. New York, Walker, 1973. 
| $12.50 


MOSLEY, Leonard. Power play: the 
story of the quest for oil in the Middle 
East. New York, Random House, 1973. 
$10.00 

OKSENBERG, Michael C. China’s de- 
velopmental experience. New York, Prae- 
ger, 1973. $8.00 7 

OPINION-making elites in Yugoslavia. 
Edited by Allen H. Barton, Bogdan Denitch 
and Charles Kadushin. New York, Praeger, 
1973. $15.00 

ROBANA, Abderrahman. The prospects 
for an economic community in north Af- 
rica: managing economic integration in the 
ore states. New York, Praeger, 1973. 


SCHWAB, Peter. Decision-making in 
Ethiopia: a study of the political process. 
Rutherford, N.J., Fairleigh Dickinson univ. 
press, 1973. $10 0.00 

SIMON, Arthur and Paul Simon. The 
hungry majority: grassroots politics and 
world poverty. ee a Harper’s Maga- 
zine press, 1973. $8. 

SINGER, Kurt. Misrer, sword and jewel; 


| a study in Japanese characteristics. New 





York, Braziller, 1973. $7.95 

SMITH, Glen A. Soviet foreign trade: 
organization, operations, and policy, 1918- 
1971. New York, Praeger, 1973. $21.50 

WILKENFELD, Harold C. Taxes and 
people in Israel. Cambridge, Mass., Har- 
vard univ. press, 1973. $12.50 

ZELINSKY, Wilbur. The cultural geog- 
raphy of the United States. Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J., Prentice-Hall, 1973. $7.95 


URRENT PUBLICATIONS 


ON nae ection 





ZINK, Dolph W. The political risks for 
multinational enterprise in developing coun- 
tries: with a case study of Peru. New York, 
Praeger, 1973. $15.00 


Biography 


CHISHOLM, Shirley. The good fight. 
New York, Harper and Row, 1973. $6.95 

MASTERS, Anthony. The summer that 
bled: the biography of Hannah Senesh. 
New York, St. Martin’s, 1973. $7.95 

MERTON, Thomas. Asian journal. New 
York, New Directions, 1973. $12.50 

PILAT, Oliver. Drew Pearson: an unau- 
thorized biography. New York, Harper and 
Row, 1973. $10.00 

ROBERTS, Chalmers M. First rough 
draft: a journalist’s journal of our times. 
New York, Praeger, 1973. $8.95 


Diplomatic History 


ALEXANDER, Yonah, comp. Crescent 
and star: Arab and Israeli perspectives on 
the Middle East conflict. Edited by Yonah 
Alexander and Nicholas N. Kittrie. New 
York, AMS press, 1973. $25.00 

INFIELD, Glen. The Poltava affair: a 
Russian warning, an American tragedy. 
New York, Macmillan, 1973. $6.95 

ROSECRANCE, Richard N. Interna- 
tional relations: peace or war? New York, 
McGraw-Hill, 1973. $8.95 

RUKSENAS, Algis. Day of shame. New 
York, David McKay, 1973. $7.95 

SPANIER, John. American foreign pol- 
icy since World War II. 6th ed. New York, 
Praeger, 1973. $8.50 

WALDHEIM, Kurt. The Austrian ex- 
ample. New York, Macmillan, 1973. $7.95 


Issues and Aspects 


ATTIYEH, Richard et al. Basic eco- 
nomics: theory and cases [by] Richard At- 
tiyeh, George L. Bach [and] Keith Lums- 
den. Englewood Cliffs, N.J., Prentice-Hall, 
1973. $5.95 

BARRON, Jerome A. Freedom of the 
press for whom? The right of access to 
mass media. Bloomington, Ind., Indiana 
univ. press, 1973. $8.95 

BLONDEL, Jean. Comparative legisla- 
tures. Englewood Cliffs, N.J., Prentice- 
Hall, 1973. $7.95 

CARTER, Gwendolen M. and John H. 
Herz. Government and politics in the 
twentieth century. 3d ed. New York, Prae- 
ger, 1973. $7.50 

ENVIRONMENTAL policy: concepts 
and international implications. Edited by 
Albert E. Utton and Daniel H. Henning. 
New York, Praeger, 1973. $15.00 

FAIRLIE, Henry. The Kennedy prom- 
ise; the politics of expectation. Garden City, 
N.Y., Doubleday, 1973. $7.95 


FEINBERG, Joel. Social philosophy. 
— Cliffs, N.J., Prentice-Hall, 1973. 
5.95 


GOLEMBIEWSKI, Robert T., comp. 
Dilemmas of political participation; issues 
for thought and simulations for action. 
Edited by Robert T. Golembiewski, J. Mal- 
colm Moore and Jack Rabin. Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J., Prentice-Hall, 1973. $4.95 


GOODELL, Charles E. Political prison- 
ers in America. New York, Random House, 
1973. $7.95 

HARBISON, Frederick H. Human re- 
sources as the wealth of nations. New York, 
Oxford univ. press, 1973. $2.50 

HIRSCH, Werner Z. Urban economic 
— New York, McGraw-Hill, 1973. 

10. 

KNICKERBOCKER, Frederick T. Oli- 
gopolistic reaction and multinational enter- 
prise. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard univ. 
press, 1973. $8.00 

KRIESBERG, Louis. The sociology of 
social conflicts. Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 
Prentice-Hall, 1973. $8.95 

LIFTON, Robert J. Home from the war: 
transformations of Vietnam veterans. New 
York, Simon and Schuster, 1973. $7.95 

LISTON, Robert A. The right to know; 
censorship in America. New York, 
Watts, 1973. $5.95 

LITTERER, Joseph A. The analysis of 
organizations. 2d ed. New York, Wiley, 
1973. $11.25 

LUFTHANS, Fred. Organizational be- 
havior; a modern behavioral approach to 
management. New York, McGraw-Hill, 
1973. $10.95 

MOYNIHAN, Daniel P. The politics of 
a guaranteed income; the Nixon adminis- 
tration and the family assistance plan. New 
York, Random House, 1973. $15.00 

MURRAY, Robert K. The politics of 
normalcy: governmental theory and prac- 
tice in the Harding-Coolidge era. New 
York, Norton, 1973. $6.95 

PAUL, Roland A. American military 
commitments abroad. New Brunswick, 
N.J., Rutgers univ. press, 1973. $10.00 


PIGORS, Paul and Charles A. Myers. 
Personnel administration: a point of view 
and a method. 7th ed. New York, McGraw- 
Hill, 1973. $11.95 

RIESELBACH, Leroy N. Congressional 
oe New York, McGraw-Hill, 1973. 

10.95 


ROBERTS, Blaine and David L. Schulze. 
Modern mathematics and economic analy- 
sis. New York, Norton, 1973. $12.50 


SACKREY, Charles. The political econ- 
omy of urban poverty. New York, Norton, 
1973. $6.95 


SALE, Kirkpatrick. SDS: ten years to- 
ward a revolution. New York, Random 
House, 1973. $15.00 


SAYRE, Nora. Sixties going on seventies. 
New York, Arbor House, 1973. $9.95 


VARDAMAN, George T. and Patricia 
B. Vardaman. Communications in modern 
organizations. New York, Wiley, 1973. 
$10.95 

VON DER MEHDEN, Fred R. Com- 
pirative political violence. Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J., Prentice-Hall, 1973. $3.95 

WISE, David. The politics of lying: gov- 
ernment deception, secrecy and power. 
New York, Random House, 1973. $8.95 


Reference Works 


FOUNDATIONS of colonial America: 
a documentary history. Edited by W. Keith 
Cavanaugh. New York, Bowker, 1973. 3v. 
$95.00 

KOLINSKI, Charles J. Historical dic- 
tionary of Paraguay. Metuchen, N.J., 
Scarecrow press, 1973. $7.50 

MUSEUMS of the world: a directory of 
17,000 museums in 148 countries, including 
a subject index. New York, Bowker, 1973. 
$44.00 


WU, Yuan-li. China: a handbook. New 
York, Praeger, 1973. $35.00 
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